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BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 19, 1875. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 

ee to Church, College, and Academy Bells. 
] 


justrated Catalogue sent 18 


EXCURSION orton, at 


Providence Depot, Boston, at 7:30 
A. M., Saturday, June 19th. L. 


S. BURBANK. 
FORBRIGER’S 
Drawing ‘Tablets, 


Prepared by Arthur Forbriger, | . 

Supt. of Drawing in the Public Schools in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 1tod No. 5 to7 
For Primary Grades. For Gram. High Schools. 
PRICE: 

No. 1 Tablets, cents each. 
NOS. 2) 3) ANA Gy 20 
No. 5) 6, AN ia 


Send for sample sheets and Circulars. 
25 §TROBRIDGE & OO., Publishers, Cincinnati. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Normal Musical Institute, 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


A SEASIDE MUSIC SCHOOL during the summer 
vacation, commencing July 13th, and Coens August roth. 
‘The most eminent musicians as instructors. rare opportu- 
nity for Teachers desirous of higher attainments, and for 
— of every stage of proficiency. Board and tuition very 
ow. Address for circulars, 

E. TOURJEE, Director, 
Boston, Mass. 


23 a-c-e 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR 


Introduction of their Educational Series of Books. 


A. C. STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
ia” All of the Educational Publications of HARPER & 
BRoTHERs are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or ex 
Catalogues on application. 6 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


THE 


Musical Bureau d 


Furnishes Colleges, Seminaries, Public Schools, etc., with 
Music Teachers, and Churches with Organists, Choristers, 
and Solo Artists. Address 

E. TOURJEE, Manager, 


_33d Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
New-England Jourpal 
We have procured for those desiring 


to preserve files of | B | ND our Journal, two 


Styles of very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the 
journal, $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage on 
each 30 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— 
Address NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 21 


“ Holden’s (new) Book on Birds,” 128 pages, 
32 Engravings of Birds, 28 of Cages, &c., filled with useful 
information, and should be in the possetsion of every one 

eathered pet. It is the 


who has or ever means to have a 


-_ book of the kind, and one that will prove a real blessing 
. irds. Price 25 cents. For sale by all newsdealers, or 
y mail. Address N. ¥. BIRD S RE, 9 Bowdoin 


Square, Boston, Mass. 17m 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


Por. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
vf announce that he has now introduced a system in his 

hool which places the Jest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and E.ocution within the means of all 
Phe of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
Pet who are wasting money, health and time in taking 

usic lessons, and who are positively maki: . 
PETERSILBA’S Improved Hand Guide is 
pee — teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be 
MUSic at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
SCHOOL, 339 Washington St., Boston. 15 zz 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—W.. F. Warren, LL.D., 

President. For information cencerning any t 

address the appropriate — es Mass. 
School of Theol ean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law— Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, |. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis Bb. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’] Arts—Dean, Kev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. 15th. For catalogues apply to Rev. WM. DouG.as. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. Open to 
U ‘both sexes. Address the Président, J. W. Srkonc, D.D. 


PDABTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
a dress the President, A. D. Smrrn, D.D., LL.D. 


COLLEGE, Clinton, For cata- 
logues address the President, 5. G. Brown. D.D. _ 


OWARKRD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
Academic and Professional departments, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lancston, LL,D., acting-Pres’ t. 


[eLt01 COLLEGE and Whipple Academy, 
Jacksonville, Ill. A college of high rank. A first-class 
preparatory school, Address J. M. SrukKTEVANT, Pres’ t. 
LLINOIS UNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Jil. 1; M. Grecory, Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS, 


WA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcs F. Macoun, D.D. 
NOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, Illinois. For cat- 
alogues or further information, address 
_ ___Newrton BaTeman, Pres’t._ 
LAFATEtrE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
- logue, etec., address the President, I. ' W. ANDREWS. 


AA ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
- LEGE. W. S. CLark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 

For particulars address C. H. Fowvsr, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science —Prof. D. Beategh, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., - 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of Theology (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

Bannister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 
College of Law—Hon. om H. Booth, LL.D., Dean. 
College of Medicine —N. 5. Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk, A.M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. 1622 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. b. ANDERSON. 


T. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, N. Y. 
Admits both sexes to the full College course. Address 
A. G. Gaines, D.D., President. 25 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
D 


Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
cpartments organized: 
Coll. of Lib’1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 
COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 
CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. Burns, Prest. 


(HE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. WeLtinG, LL D., Pres't. _ 

yours COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 

particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


NIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments :— Classical, Chemi 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. Buckuam, Pres. 
FTNIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 

Taytor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 

NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 

catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
Arts and Science, apply to C. J. Stirtz, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lesey, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHapsourne, Pres’t. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
President, JoszEpH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D. For cat- 
alogues, etc., address the President. 


ya COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
and information sections 


address F, B. DexTer, Secretary. 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 
ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information address Dr. J. V. Lansine, Albany, N.Y. 


ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin FLint, JR., Secretary. 


INCINNATI COLLEGE of Med. and Surgery, 
Cincinnati, O, For circulars and information, address 
J. A. Tuacxer, M.D., Sec’y, cor, Plum and Longworth Sts. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions (four months) annually, 
commencing October and February. The Medical Eclectic, 
48 pp. ; $1.50 a year. nen copies furnished. Address 
Rosert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Firz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dow.ina, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
NIV. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Address Prof. C. I. Parpgx, 426 East 26th st. 
NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGers, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 
SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
Cc. STALEY, Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

For information, etc., address SAMUEL KNEELAND, 
Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 zz 
ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 

of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL. D. 


PREPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
* _all Schools of Science. A. Cottn, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N_Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
/ College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


GCHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


TAT ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BuRBANK, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
NV Address Prof. C. O. Thomrson, Worcester, Mass. _ 
FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 
WESLEYAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. H. BuGsee, D.D., Pres. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Ly, Ph.D. 


MAFLEwoop INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 

superior. Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 

INSTITUTE, for | Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 
all departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 

rior instructors. Send for catalague. 

. Greens, Principal. 15 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., rincipal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quin Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in the 

most thorough manner. Address W. R Dimmock, LL.D. 
AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 

prepared over 600 —~ Men for College. A 

W. S. Smitn, Cazenovia, N. Y. 

- SCHOOL, 259— 265 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 

The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 

twenty-one Sod of age. Special students received in all 

of Upper uu 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suflield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. Suorgs, A.M., Princ. 


AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 SNow STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Unsurpassed in all its appointments. 
New school building. 
Fourteen (14) regular and special teachers. 
! course in each department. 
Fits for business, Scientific schools, or any College, with 
all the recent requirements. 
No place for drones or imbeciles. Tuition moderate. 
For catalogue address the Principals, 
25m MOWRY & GOFF. 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
-—# AUBURNDALE (near Boston). Delightful home. Supe- 
rior advantages. ‘Terms reasonable, 
24 Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Beny. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
Preparatory Department of Boston University, Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rey. F. D, BLAKgs- 
LEE, Principal. 10 

HUNGERFORD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
technic School, or for West Point. Apply to A. B. Wat- 


kins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y 

HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 

pursuits. C. B. Merca.r, Superintendent, 9 


M ste VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and thorough instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. M. 


S": JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of 


sin scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to zy best schools. 
Apply to H. T. Princip’ 5 3m_ 


D Col AITUTE, Springfield, 
M. C Stessins, A.M. 
® ARY, Easthampton, Mass. 


. > sents for Classical and Scientific 


PRINGFIELD COLI 
Mass. For particulars 
ILLISTON SE 
Complete in its 
study. Apply to M sHAW, Principal. 
W ESE NP SN English and Class. School. 
A Far 


ool for both sexes. Address 
NATHANIEL me) _LLEN, West Newton, Mass. 24m 


FLOWER OBJECT-LESSONS; 


Or, First Lessons in Botany. From the French of 
M. Emm. Le Maout. 55 pages, 47 wood cuts ; cloth bind- 
ing, price 65 cts. For ale by translator, Miss A. L, Pac, 
Danvers, Mass., who will supply teachers and educators 
with sample copies on receipt of 50 cents. 20m 


Special Educational Notices. 


ELOCUTION. SUMMER COURSE. 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILA. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Term begins June 21st. Send for Prospectus. 24d 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


E. H. CAPEN, President, 
COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 


Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thorough 
Classical or Scientific education. Its location (within fifteen 
minutes of Boston by rail) combines the cultivating influences 
of the city and the retirement of the country. In each depart- 
ment the student is under the immediate instruction of an 
experienced professor. 
xpenses moderate. Most liberal aid to needy students 

scholarships and gratuities. No one of correct and stu- 
dious habits need fear being obliged to relinquish his course 
for lack of pecuniary resources. 

Four courses of study are offered— 


The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 
of A. B. 

course of three years for the degree 
: "hilosophical course of two years for the degree 


A 
of B. 

A Theological course (Tufts Divinity School) of three 
years for graduates, four for all others, for the degree 


ddress | of B. D. 


Requirements for admission, the usual standard of New- 
England Colleges. 
Examinations for admission, June 24th and Sept. 7th. 
F or Catalogue or additional particulars address 
Pror. CHAS. E. FAY, Sec’y, 
College Hill, Mass, 
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NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st. The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October 21st, 1875. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom. and Chil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 


Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 


Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 
FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 
emonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 

F. A. P. BARNARD, S. T. D., LL. D., Prestpent. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of ee sa | 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; III. 
Metallurgy; IV. logy and Natural History; V. ay 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those for courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, ue any 
of the branches taught i the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 

Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the School. 

For further information and for catalogues, to DR. 
C. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. sony 1 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


The present term closes on Friday, June 25, 1875; and the 
first term of the next school opens on Monday, Sept. 6, 1875. 
The full course of study occupies two years. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the public 
schools of Connecticut. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
course of study two years. 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 

ial classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in So pa 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


Philosophical Apparatus. 


The Revenue Laws of the United States permit the free 
importation of Apparatus by any school or college, and con- 
sequently all instruments that require much manual labor can 
be imported at less cost than they can be manufactured in 
this country; such, however, as are made in large degree by 
machinery can be made now at less than cost of importation, 
and of equal or superior quality. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


Have decided to confine their manufacture principally to the 
latter class, and have made business arrangements with sev- 
eral of the first makers in Europe, including Browninc, 
KoernicG, and others, by which they will be able to fill orders 
from Colleges and Schools on the most favorable terms, 
either of their own manufacture so far as the articles can be 
produced at less or equal cost, or by importing such as can 
be imported at a less price. 

No Instruments will be made or sold by them that are not 
of thoroughly good quality and construction, and they feel 
sure that purchasers will find these advantages in ordering 
through them. 

They have lately made improvements in INDUCTION 
COILS, reducing the prices to the following, viz : 


For 1-inch Spark.................... $45.00 
For 2-inch Spark.................... 65.00 
For 4-inch Spark.................... 135.00 
Also their patent HOLTZ MACHINES, prices reduced to: 
For 14-inch Plate................... $40.00 
For 16-inch Plate................... 45.00 


Catalogues, descriptions, and terms will be furnished on 
application. E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS. 

Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 

Office in Boston, i? Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A, M, 23 


URNS’S 
PHONIC 


H 
Park Row, x.¥. SHORT- HAND. 


For sale by ZSTES & LAURIAT 143 Washington St. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(SGF~ This department is designed as a medium between 
| Teachers desiring positions a arties desiring to employ 
| such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are 50 
cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 


ANTED.—In a College admitting lady students, a Pro- 
fessorship of Zool with a salary of $2000. Addre s 
G. A. L., Box 142, Media, Delaware Co., Penn. 25b_ 


TEACHER of experience both as an assistant and 
principal, desires a situation to teach Latin; is willing 


Box 96, Holliston, Mass. 24C¢ 


E teach other branches in connection. Address F. L. W., 


Washington, street, Boston. 24 


CHOOL BUILDINGS for a You Ladies’ 

Seminary wanted. New England preferred. Ac 

commodations for at least ry | pupils. Address New-Enc. 
a 


Bureau or Epucation, 16 Hawley street, Boston. 24 


SITION WANTED, to teach CHEMisTRY and Nat- 
Science. Salary, $1500. Address J..A.C. 
Box 473, N. Y. City. 24 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, for years an instructor in 

the Maine Female Seminary, desires partial employment 

in teaching, with a salary equivalent to $200 to $1000 and 

He has been regarded as possessing marked aptitude 

for philosophical and mathematical studies, and skill in inter- 

esting pupils and leading them to the understanding of prin- 

ciples. He has special qualifications for instructing classes 

reparing to become teachers, or studying Latin and Greek. 

‘estimonials ample ; references trustworthy. Address I. D., 
Box 19, Wilton, N. H. 20 


ATURAL HISTORY.—A Teacher, who hasa 
thorough practical knowledge of Zoology, would like to 
form a class of teachers or Normal students during the long 
vacation. Taxidermy taught. Fee as low as possible, 
yet cover expenses. For full particulars address WALTER 
Hoxie, Randolph, Mass. 19h 


ANTED.— After vacation, by a College uate, a 
position as Principal of a High School. e has had 
two years’ experience as principal of a high school; intends 
to devote his life to teaching, and desires a position likely to 
be permanent. Best references given relative to character, 
faculty for teaching, and government: as he will visit in 
rson. Terms, $1,000 for first year. Address REV. B., 
— 82, Methuen, Mass. 17 


ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 

ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 

or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 

has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 

tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A, A. WALKER & CO., 
No. 354 IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON, Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send for Catalogue. 15 zz 


TEACHERS will be interested in 


Ww W RK the important improvements made 

sin this branch of art by the unaer- 

signed, who is the sole manutacturer 

of the CELEBRATED RUBBER WAX, which 

will be fund the finest article ever presented to the public. 

Decalcomanie, Diaphanie, etc. etc. L. R. SPRINGER, 
351 Washington Street, Boston. 16 2z 


F.W. DEVOE & CO,, 


115 & 117 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Colors, Pencils, 
Drawing Papers, 
Instruments, 
ish Models, &c., &c. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) ==» Size 5 by 8 Inches. 


Oae side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name 
class No, and Date, ruled spaces tor thirty-six words, a 
column for number of errors, On the ite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition and Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This Tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
See and con be written upon and erased thousands 
Sam i i 
For introduction, a liberal discount will be made 
Address, 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass, 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS. 


THE 
HANDSOME ST, 
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BEST. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


19 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


WALTON’S 
Standard Series of Arithmetics. 


This Series of Arithmetics consists of three Books, viz: 


The Illustrative Practical Arithmetic ; 

The Intellectual Arithmetic ; 

The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
These Books present the subjects taught by a concise and 

NATURAL METHOD. 


They abound in practical applications fresh from the actual 
business life of to-day. 


BREWER & TILESTON, Pudlishers, 
22 47 Franklin St., Boston. 
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Teachers’ Exchange. 


E have established in connection with the Ngw- 
ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpUCATION, 


A Bureau of Supplies, 
by means of which we shall furnish 


Teachers with Schools, 


College Professors & Tutors with Positions, 


School Officers and others with Teachers, 


Families with Private Instructors, etc. 


We shall also attend to the Purchase, Sale, and Rental 
of School Property. 

Our facilities for this work are unusually favorable for a 
reliable and prompt attention to the wants of all applicants. 
Letters for information should contain postage. 

For Circular stating terms, and all necessary information 
as to our plans, address 

FRANCIS B. SNOW, Manager, 


22 No. 16 Hawiey St., BOSTON. 
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TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room,) 


Are fast superseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so fong been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 


of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. RACH. 
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Announcement. 


A New Departure 


IN 


MATHEMATICS. 


In order to meet an increasing demand from many quarters 
for a series of School Text-books in Mathematics that shall 
be fewer in number and more comprehensive in character 
than anything heretofore published, we have the pleasure 
of announcing that, after many months’ preparation and a 
large outlay of means, we have now ready 


ROBINSON'S SHORTER COURSE 


The Arithmetical part by 


W. A-M., 
Editor of Robinson's Progressive Series of Mathematics. 


In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC and of ALGr- 
BRA is thoroughly taught and applied in ¢Aree books; and 
ARITHMETIC, Ora/ (Mental) and Written, in all its various 
grades and applications, is fully and practically treated in 
two comprehensive and well-graded books. 


The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with many beau- 
tiful and appropriate designs drawn expressly for them. 


We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, and 
the handsomest SHORT COURSE in Mathematics now 
before the public. 


The First Book in Arithmetic. 


Cloth, 168 pages. Price 50 cents. 


The Complete Arithmetic. 
Cloth, 508 pages. Price $1.40. 

As the time of aye | pupils will not permit them to pursue 
this study through all its departments, and others desire to 
review or finish up the Aigher subjects of it, the ‘Complete 
Arithmetic’ is issued in TWO PARTS, as well as in a SINGLE 
voLuMe. This will, it is thought, be also convenient for 
Grapep ScHoo.s in supplymg a separate book for classes of 
the LowER and HIGHER GRADES respectively, without requir- 
ing any unnecessary repetition or review, or unnecessary 


expense. 
Part I. Part II. 
Price 80 cents. 


Price 80 cents. 


The Complete Algebra. 
By Prof. Joseru Fickuin, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 426 pages. Price $2.00. 


The Arithmetical Problems. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


The Algebraic Problems. 


Cloth, 192 pages. Price $1.00. 


KEWS to all the preceding books have been prepared 
for the use of the TEACHER and PRIVATE LEARNER. 


@™ We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 


books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 


Circulars giving a full descriptive notice of the Series will 
be sent to any address on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agts 
Care Knight, Adams & Coy 
32 CORNHILL, Boston. 
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Solomon’s Seal. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


In Eastern stories we are often told 

Strange things of Solomon, that king of old, 
And how the spirits of the “ vasty deep,” 
Beneath his seal forever went to sleep— 
Inclosed in flower-pots of earthern-ware, 
With little breathing-room or space to spare. 


We all remember, rising from the foam, 

The genius rescued from his narrow home 

By luckless fisherman, who within his net 

Has caught this frisky and most dangerous pet. 
‘ His form increases to our very sight, 

Like some huge mushroom, in a single night. 


We often find, upon the forest way, 

The seal of Solomon, in modern day, 

Impressed, who knows for what mysterious need ? 
Upon the rootlet of a simple weed,— 

A modest plant, without pretence or pride, 

Still vainly seeking ’neath the rocks to hide. 


Perhaps the blossom, if it wished to tell, 
Could tinkle stories from its tiny bell; 
Perhaps, if reckless of the fisher’s fate, 

We broke the seal, repenting when too late, 
Our daring deed a genius might upraise, 

To cause a tumult in these latter days. 


We do not know how came the signet here 

Of Israel’s king, impressed from year to year, 
Nor do we dare with impious word to seek 
The mystic legend of the floweret meek. 

It is enough to recognize the seal— 

Some other pilgrim will its cause reveal ! 


SONNET FROM OVER THE SEA. 


On being asked for an Autograph in Venice. 


Amid these fragments of heroic days 
When thought met deed with mutual passion’s leap, 
There sits a Fame whose silent trump makes chcap 
What short-lived rumor of ourselves we raise ; 
They had far other estimate of praise 
Who stamped the signet of their souls so deep 
In art and action, and whose memories keep 
Their height like stars above our misty ways ; 
In this grave presence to record my name 
Something within me hangs the head and shrinks; 
Dull were the soul without some joy in fame; 
Yet here to claim remembrance were, methinks, . 
Like him who, in the desert’s awful frame, 
Notches his cockney initials on the Sphinx. 

—F. R. Lowell, in Fuly Atlantic. 


The Teacher in Dreamland. 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


Every teacher worthy of the name, must of necessity 
be a psychologist. To her, as to every professional, 
facts which are to others mere facts, become only indi- 
ces of underlying truths. To the passenger on board of 
the steamer, the sound of a hammer and iron is only 
the sound of a hammer; but to the head engineer 
whom the sharp click of the metal awakened at once 
from his deepest sleep, it means that something is not 
quite in order in the engine-room. To the passer-by, 
a crack in a wall is nothing but a crack, but to the 
architect it is an index that the foundations of the 
building are insecure in a particular corner. To the 
casual observer the tremor of a lace ruffle is only a 
tremulous emotion. It may be to the anxious physi- 
cian, the sign of stiffened valves of the heart, and the 
warning of disease and death. These illustrations are 
sufficient to explain my meaning, and the same truth 
holds with the professional and experienced teacher. 
Little indicatives which escape other eyes and thoughts, 
stand not for themselves, but for far more important 
truths of which they are only the outward manifesta- 
tion. By years of study and observation of mental 
phenomen, she has gained an insight which can never 
be communicated. 

She detects symptoms and knows how and where to 
apply remedies. Psychological problems in one form 
or another are continually in her mind, and this marks 
over and through them, as the brain of the perplexed 
mathematician marks over the knotty problem in con- 
templation of which he fell asleep, and presents him 
the transparent solution with the earliest dawn of day. 

The motives which govern not only the individual 
minds before her, but childhood in general she learns, 
and she becomes skillful in teaching them. The chil- 
dren obey her not through consciousness of force, but 
through the realization of a mental mastery of all their 
own ways and thoughts. It is as in the old fairy sto- 
ries, where no herald is never needed to inform dwarfs 
or gnomes or fairies that their queen or master is 
present. 

One thing she comes to know, which is this, that 
childhood is a kind of dreamland, and that children are 
in much the same state through all their childhood, 
that we older people are in when we dream. 

Now what are the phenomena of dreams to us? We 
find ourselves first, as it were, entirely devoid for the 
time of moral sense. We commit the most fearful 
crimes, and do it without shocking our moral nature. 
Everything seems indifferent to us. This is because 
we have no continuity of existence in our dream-life. 
The imagination is evidently awake, but the faculties of 
comparison and judgment are asleep, for the reason, 
probably, that they have been the most active during 
the day, and consequently, we do not compare one 
action with another action. One thing falls apart from 
another like the pieces of glass in a kaleidoscope when 
turned, and we do not judge and condemn ourselves 
because we have for the time no “ourselves” to judge 
or to condemn. It is as with the lower animals. The 
dog has no conception of food as such, He knows 
and devours this piece of meat and that piece of bread, 
but the abstract idea of food is to him unattainable. 

As with us when asleep, so with the child. He has 
no past or no future, but lives in a continual present. 
He would choose one bite of an apple to-day, rather 
than a barrel full to-morrow. As he grows from child- 


hood to manhood, he of course grows out of the imagi- 
nation-land, and into that of comparison and judgment 
as we do when we wake. 

But while he is a child and under the domain of im- 
agination, his wrong-doings can hardly be said to be im- 
moral, nor do they ever look to him as they do to us, 
who compare his present wrong action with our con- 
ception of the perfect future man as he exists in our 
minds, 

We commit an error and fail in our purpose when- 
ever we attempt to convince a child of the “ moral tur- 
pitude” of his conduct. He may listen, but we might 
as well talk Hebrew to him. If he is sensitive, he 
thinks perhaps, as we enlarge upon the sin, that he 
ought to feel very naughty, but somehow he can’t, and 
in our zeal we are doing him an evil, instead of good. 

We do not have to control and conquer children till 
we become as little children once again, but conscious- 
ly, till we walk backward down the path through which 
we came, Indian-like, blazing our way as we go; and 
not until we have done this, are we fitted to administer 
rebukes with any chance of doing good. 

At the teachers who cannot do this, the children 
laugh. Before those who can, they are silent and 
obey. 


Early Educators of New England. —No. V. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


The sketches of some of the early educators of New 
England have, thus far, been confined to Harvard and 
Yale. In reading the story of the hardships and self- 
denials which marked the early life of these now richly 
endowed seats of learning, we recall the memorable 
line of Virgil : 

“Tantae molis erat, Romanam condere gentem.” 
We come now to the smallest of our New-England 
States, Rhode Island, and give the leading facts in the 
life of the founder of Brown University, 


REV. JAMES MANNING, D.D. 

James Manning was born in Elizabethtown, N. J., on 
the 22d of October, 1738, and received his academic 
training at Hopewell, in his native State. At the age’ 
of 20 he became a member of the Freshman class in 
what is now Princeton College, and graduated with the 
second honor of his class, Sept. 29th, 1762. Soon after 
leaving college he entered upon the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry in the Baptist denomination. The educa- 
tional wants of that branch of the christian church with 
which he identified his fortunes for his whole life, were 
very great. The Baptists had no college of their own, 
in which young men looking forward to the Christian 
ministry could obtain an education. At length, after 
mature deliberation by gentlemen in different sections 
of the country, it was decided that of all places in the 
United States, Rhode Island was the most fitting in 
which to found a Baptist college. The personal appear- 
ance and the graces of mind and heart which charac- 
terized Mr. Manning seem to have marked him as a 
most suitable person to commence the important un- 
dertaking. Accordingly, recommended, by those who 
took the lead in the enterprise, to the favorable regards 
of prominent Baptists in Rhode Island, who might be 
supposed to take an interest in the promotion of so 
good a cause as that of education, he came to New- 
port, in the month of July, 1763, and, with all frank- 
ness and earnestness, laid before them the errand which 
had brought him from his home in New Jersey. He 
met with some opposition, not indeed from those who 
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sympathized with him in his religious convictions, but 
from those who desired that the institution of learning 
which was to be established in Rhode Island should be 
under the control of another denomination. I am 
sorry to say that there was something that at least 
looked a little like trickery in drafting the charter, which 
was at firstso drawn up that the governing power was to 
be vested in the hands, not of Baptists, but of another 
denomination. The trick, if such it may be called, was 
discovered, and the control of the college was placed 
where it was originally designed to be, in the hands of 
Baptists. With, however, a generous and most Catholic 
spirit, the charter provides for the election of members 
of the corporation from other denominations of Chris- 
tians, and in accordance with its warm adherence to the 
doctrines of soul-freedom, as set forth and enforced by 
the distinguished founder of Rhode Island, Roger Wil- 
liams, it excludes all religious tests, and throws wide 
open the doors of the college to any and all religious 
persuasions. The provisions of the charter which thus 
guarantees religious liberty is worthy to be written in 
letters of gold. We give it as follows: 

“ And, furthermore, it is enacted and declared, that into this lib- 
eral and Catholic institution shall never be admitted any religious 
tests; but, on the contrary, all the members hereof shall forever 
enjoy full, free, absolute, and uninterrupted liberty of conscience ; 
and that the places of professors, tutors, and all other officers, the 
President alone excepted, shall be free and open for all denomina- 
tions of Protestants ; and that youth of all religious denominations 
shall and may be freely admitted to the equal advantages, emolu- 
ments and honors of this college or university, and shall receive a like 
fair, generous, and equal treatment during their residence therein, 
they conducting themselves peaceably and conforming to the laws 
and statutes thereof: And that the public teaching shall, in gen- 
eral, respect the sciences: And that the sectarian differences of 
opinions shall not make any part of the public and classical in- 
struction; although all religious controversies may be studied 
freely, examined, and explained by the President, professors, and 
tutors, in a personal, separate, and distinct manner, tothe youth of 
any or each denomination: And, above all, a constant regard shall 
be paid to, and effectual care taken of, the morals of the college.” 


Brown University has always most faithfully adhered 
to its charter, and although under the control of Bap- 
tists has been the most unsectarian college in the country. 

The life of the college may be said to have com- 
menced on the first Wednesday in September, 1764, 
that being the day on which was held the first meeting 
of the corporation. Some months previous to this, 
Rev. Mr. Manning had removed to Warren, a pleasant 
village about ten miles from Providence, on the east 
side of Narragansett Bay, where he established a clas- 
sical school, and subsequently became pastor of a 
church, which was formed Nov. 15, 1764. At the sec- 
ond meeting of the corporation Mr. Manning was 
elected, in the following most comprehensive way, as 
“ President of the College, Professor of Languages, and 
other branches of learning, with full power to act in 
these capacities at Warren or elsewiere.” For several 
years the “local habitation” of the college was Warren, 
where, on the 7th of Sept., 1760, the first class of seven 
was graduated. Of the first Commencement, the late 
Judge Pitman in his address to the alumni of the uni- 
versity, Sept. 5th, 1843, thus speaks: 


“We can readily imagine how the beautiful and _ be- 
névolent face of President Manning was radiant with 
smiles on this occasion; with what joy he beheld the 
first fruits of his anxiety, and labors, and prayers ; with 
what glowing eloquence he poured forth, at the throne 
of grace, the pious expressions of a grateful heart, in- 
voking the blessing of God upon the future efforts of 
the friends of the infant institution, and filling every 
heart with emotion, if not every eye with tears, as, 
with the affection of a friend and the solicitude of a 
father, he commended to the care of Heaven those who 
were about to depart from him, and at a period of no 
omer moment, to enter a world of temptation and 

rial.” 


The question of the permanent location of the new col- 
lege gave rise to grave discussion, but it was finally set- 
tled by the decision to remove to Providence. New- 
port put in a strong claim for its establishment in what 
was then, as Bishop Berkeley said, “the most thriving 
place in all America for bigness.” It held outa special 


attraction to professors and students in the famous Red- 
wood Library, said, at the time, to be the second library 
in the country, and especially rich in works relating to 
theology and the classics. But such were the arguments 
adduced in favor of Providence that it was decided to 
remove to what, in the passage of time, has become one 


have made a figure as a politician.” 


of the beautiful cities in New England. The present 
site of the college was selected, and in due time the 
building now known as University Hall was erected, 
being substantially a copy of Nassau Hall, Princeton. 
“Surely,” says one of the warmest, early friends of the 
college, Rev. Morgan Edwards, “this spot was made 
for a seat of the Muses.” 

The imagination of the reader must fill up the out- 
lines of a sketch like this, and form his own idea of 
the amount and quality of work to be done by one situ- 
ated as was President Manning. It can readily be con- 
ceived that his position was no sinecure. Everything 
was to be done for the promotion of the interests of the 
infant college. Tact, perseverance, a knowledge of 
human nature, unsleeping vigilance, were all in demand 
to give and maintain an impetus to the work which had 
been undertaken. Wherever he could touch surely he 
made his influence to be felt. He was no recluse 
scholar, shutting himself away from his fellow-men, but 
he came in contact with men whenever he thought 
he could be useful, and add to the reputation of the 
college over whose destinies he was called to pre- 
side. “ Although,” says Judge Howell, “he seemed to 
be consigned to a sedentary life, yet he was capable of 
more active scenes. He paid much attention to the 
government of his country, and was honored by Rhode 
Island with a seat in the old Congress. In State af- 
fairs he discovered an uncommon sagacity, and might 
But it is as an ac- 
complished educator that we have to do with the subject 
of our sketch. The war affected most seriously the 
prosperity of Brown University. From Dec. 7th, 1776, 
until May 27th, 1782, the course of study was broken 
up, University Hall used for barracks for some time, 
and then as a hospital by the sick and wounded soldiers 
of the American and French armies. When, at length, 
college duties were resumed, only the utmost patience 
and perseverance carried the heroic spirit of President 
Manning through the trials which beset his path. 
Everybody was poor. His salary was but £60, the col- 
lege funds were greatly reduced, and it was with ex- 
ceeding difficulty that the curriculum of college-life was 
kept up. The correspondence of President Manning 
with his friends, both in America and England, during 
the dark period of the Revolution and the years of de- 
pression which came at the close of the war, is of the 
greatest interest, as showing the spirit by which he was 
governed, and the character of the times in which he 
lived. Gradually the college emerged from the gloom 
which so long hung over it, and took the proud position 
which it has always held among the colleges of our land. 
If the stability and glory of an edifice depend largely 
on the massiveness and strength of the foundation on 
which it is built, then may Brown University trace its 
prosperity, and its widely extended usefulness, to its 
first president, who spared no pains, and turned aside 
from no self-denial that he might lay deep and broad 
the foundations of so goodly a structure. Dr. Manning 
died July 24th, 1791, in the full vigor of his manhood, 
honored and beloved by hosts of friends, who mourned 
what to them seemed to be his sadly premature depart- 
ure out of this life. 


— In 1872 there was appropriated to the industrial 
schools in Saxony 22,000 thalers. They have schools 
where the manufacture of toys is taught, weaving 
schools, schools of embroidering, straw-plaiting, spin- 
ning, navigation, drawing, etc. 


— In Berlin a school has been started for the instruc- 
tion of girls for children’s nurses. If such instruction 
could be given in some of our own institutions, it would 
be a step towards supplying one of Sthe imperative 


needs of the times. 


Some Suggestions Touching the Digamma. 


BY REV. FREDERICK S. JEWELL, PH D. 


In endeavoring to fix the sounds of the Roman let- 
ters, the Roman Latinist finds his chief difficulty in the 
case of the U consonant, or V. Indeed, compared 
with this, the rest is clear sailing. Nor is this strange. 
The Roman grammarians themselves, in attempting to 
set forth the characters of the old Eolic digamma, as re- 
lated to this V, have left us a legacy of confusion. The 
unfortunate element, like Bottom the weaver, might in 
its perplexity and mystification exclaim, 

“ Methought I was—methought I had.” 

As to the digamma as a character merely, it is enough 
to say, that it was not unlikly closely related to the 
original Hebrew S2ith. In the Greek it was called 
pav, and was represented by the character F. The 
name digamma grew out of its resemblance to a com- 
bination of two gamma characters, as F r, thus F. As 
used by the Romans, it was inverted thus, J, to 
prevent its being confounded with the letter F, as in 
IIR, AIRTUS, SERIUS, for VIR, VIRTUS, SERUUS. 

But what was its power as so used, and as attempted 
to be set forth by the grammarians? Was it equivalent 
to our hard labial Vas cognate to ¥? Or was it an 
obscure F cognate to the hard ® of the Greeks, so im- 
perfectly reproduced in our PH? Or was it neither, 
but rather a sort of foreign nondescript, a kind of labial 
aspirate, taken in impure combination with other sounds, 
with which it might be confounded? ‘These are the 
questions. Is there any answer to them? We shall 
venture to broach a hypothesis which, it seems to us, 
comes nearer to a solution of the difficulty than any 
other. 

First, then, there is every proof in the writings of the 
Roman grammarians, that the Roman V proper, was 
not a vowel. Vigideus affirms that it is not, in such 
words as Valerius, Volusius, and the like. Quintilianus 
substantially says the same with regard to the U in c- 
ruum, and implies the same in suggesting the need of 
the digamma to represent the sound of the first U in 
seruus and wu/gus. So far this agrees with all the other 
facts which show that the V was predominantly, if not 
exclusively, in the best Roman use, a semi-vowel, or 
what is properly termed U consonant. 


Secondly, The digamma J, so vaguely associated with 
the V, or U consonant, could not have had the hard la- 
bial sound of our English V, unless in some erratic in- 
dividual use. This V sound, in every other direction, 
is transparently alien to the Roman tongue. It is in 
demonstration also, that the ancient grammarians, in 
classifying the labials, include B, P, %, and AM, but not 
V; and in describing the / as formed with the lower 
lip and upper teeth, they give no analogous description 
of the forming of the Vas its cognate. Moreover, the 
natural lapse of U7 vowel into U consonant, or V, with 
which it was so commonly interchanged, is incompatible 
with any such quality in the V. If, then, the V was in 
any sense equivalent to the digamma 4d, the latter could 
have had no such sound. And, furthermore, if this 
character had a sound so marked, and so distinct from 
all others in the Roman alphabet, it is simply incredible 
that it should not have been more clearly defined, and 
should have proved so utterly powerless to fix itself in 
permanent use, 


Thirdly, That the digamma 4 could not have repre- 
sented the opposite soft labial sound of F proper, would 
appear equally certain, from the facts, that there was so 
much confusion attending the efforts of the gramma- 
rians to fix its quality ; that with such a sound the char- 
acter was superfluous inasmuch as the Romans already 
had the / as a soft labial ; and that,—doubtless because 
thus superfluous,—the digamma speedily disappeared 
from even recognition, despite grammatical distinctions 
and dicta. 

Fourthly, Before coming to the main point, let the 


reader, by way of illustration, take our English WA,— 


> 
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or as it should have been Hw, as in the word When. 
We have in this a sort of impure or mixed sound com- 
posed of the U consonant, as dominant, and the ob- 
scure, or aspirate H. We know well how one person 
making the # distinct or dominant pronounces the word 
clearly When or Hwen. We know as well that another, 
either obscuring or suppressing the aspirate, makes the 
word fall upon the ear as Wen. And it is not difficult 
to see that, even with an obscure aspiration of the H, 
the one or the other effect might be produced in the ap- 
prehension, according to the mere training of the ear in 
the hearer,—the cultivated ear hearing When, the mis- 
trained ear hearing only Wen. 

Now, let us suppose the digamma d to have been in 
like manner an impure or mixed sound, combining an 
obscure aspirate F with the sounds of B or U consonant, 
a view of the power of the letter certainly hinted in the 
language of Longus, “ Sonat cum aliqua aspiratione, ut 
in Valente et Vituto et primitivo et Genitivo,’ With this 
view, it will be easy to see how, according to the use of 
the speaker or the habit of the hearer, in the one case 
the B being dominant and the ¥ becoming feeble, the 
Bf might lapse into simple hard B; and how, in the 
other, “zw might pass over into simple U consonant, as 
represented by our W. Thus we might understand 
how Caesar strongly aspirating the / sound would very 
naturally insist,;—as he did,—upon the use of the di- 
gamma 4d, while others of different vocal capacity or 
habit would neglect or discard it altogether. So,'too, 
similar differences, either in speaking ‘and hearing, 
would very naturally affect the judgment and the dicta 
of the grammarians. Still more naturally and certainly 
would this obscure and mixed quality of the sound 
prove repugnant to the simpler and broader utterances 
of the masses, and compel that complete expulsion of 
the character,—and with it the sound,—from the lan- 
guage. Here, too, we may find an explanation of the 
contradictory use of the Greeks in their transfer of cer- 
tain words from the Latin to their own tongue. For 
example, a Greek hearing the word Bfeii and Helbfeia 
pronounced with a feeble aspiration of the F sound, 
would naturally transcribe them as Byioi and ‘EApyte. 
Contrariwise the Roman himself hearing them as Fweit, 
and Héefwetia, with a similar obscuration of the U con- 
sonant, would accept them simply as Fe and He/fetia ; 
or with the UY consonant dominant and the ¥& feeble,— 
as would inevitably be the case with the masses,—he 
would receive them as squarely Wei and He/wetia. 


As to doubts which any may entertain with regard to 
the double position thus assigned to the digamma d as 
coalescent with the these two letters, let him remember 
that the same thing is done by the ancient grammarians 
themselves in their treatment of that older Greek exotic 
Z, its constituents being diversely given in both posi- 
tions, as Sd and Ds. 

In conclusion, granting this to be mere hypothesis, 
does anything else offer a better solution of the diffi- 
culty we have to encounter ? 


— In Germany, according to the report of the com- 
missioner of education, in 1870 there were 144 local so- 
cieties, which maintained 144 industrial schools and 13 
infant schools, In these industrial schools 5,766  chil- 
dren were taught. There are two winter industrial 
schools, in which 72 boys and 218 girls are instructed 
in various employments. 


— We hope yet to see industrial schools established 
in this country on some plan that will enable people of 
moderate means to give their children trades that will 
be a resource in time of need. Formerly sewing was 
taught in the common schools of New England, and we 
are free to confess there were then more really good 
seamstresses than at the present day; but as the de- 
mand for more studies came in, the sewing was voted 
out. 


— There are 250 female stndents in the faculty of 
medicine and surgery of the St. Petersburg University. 


Spelling. 


BY N. T. TRUE, 


Now the spelling mania has in a great measure sub- 
sided, it is an admirable opportunity to call in review 
some of the methods employed in our schools for con- 
ducting this exercise. I shall, perhaps, seem some- 
what radical in my opinions on this subject, but they 
are the results of a pretty long experience and extend- 
ed observation, 

Why do we meet with so many poor spellers among 
those who have attended school for so many years? I 
am firmly convinced that it is because it has been so 
wretchedly taught. Talk as much as we please, and 
boast as long as we choose, the naked fact stares us in 
the face almost everywhere, that spelling is generally 
taught in the most unnaturally arbitrary, and me- 
chanical manner possible. In other words, we make 
poor spellers of children by the way in which the exer- 
cises are conducted. Now charges are not proofs ; but 
I will try to show how this state of things is brought 
about, and then speak of the remedy, for we teachers 
want to know how to do everything better in the future 
than we did in the past. These charges do not by any 
means apply to every teacher in the land, for I have 
seen some schools almost literally composed of good 
spellers through the wise management of a good 
teacher, but these are the exceptions. Many a time 
has my heart ached at the wretched and senseless man- 
ner in which this exercise was performed. 

It is a well established principle among intelligent 
educators, “ that isolated facts should never be learned 
by themselves, if it is possible to connect them with 
any thing else,” because they cannot be easily remem- 
bered except when associated with other facts. 


I wish to add to this another statement. Pure mem- 
ory is the weakest faculty we possess, and fails us the 
soonest in old age. What I mean is, that in our efforts 
to remember words, phrases, and sentences disconnected 
from ideas, the retentive power of the memory is ex- 
ceedingly weak. If any one doubts this statement, let 
him promptly give out the nine following meaningless 
words to an audience : 

Fam, bim, wog, 
bim, fin, bun, 
bom, fum, win. 

I have never met with but one out of many thousand 
persons who could repeat after me the list. If this will 
not do, I will give another example. Let them attempt 
to repeat after you the Indian name of a stream in 
Mont Vernon, N. H. Quoquinnapssakesasanagnog, 
and they will utterly fail. Now this word has only one 
more syllable than the word incomprehensibility. In 
the latter word we have an idea; in the former, we 
have not. If children living on the banks of that 
stream should hear its name quite frequently, they 
would have no difficulty in pronouncing and remember- 
ing it. The educated man would only remember it by 
an analysis of its meaning. If I should pronounce 
three words, pantapasin, stratidteis, parakalesai, before 
a school unacquainted with the Greek language, and 
ask them to spell them, and reproduce them on the 
morrow, very few could possibly do it. 

Now why all this difficulty? The answer is very 
simple. ‘They are words without ideas, and a adit is 
violated,—for we are not disposed to speak at any time 
unless we have something to communicate. Words 
without ideas, like isolated facts in science, are very 
stupid things. For this reason we may listen to a 
public speaker a whole hour in a strange language, and 
go away without recalling a single word. 

Let us now look at another aspect of this question. 
Many who may take the trouble to read this article, 
can well remember when the burning fluid was intro- 
duced with the barbarous name of erosene. Did any 
one ever hear of an old person who forgot the name of 
this fluid after he had seen it burning and was told its 
origin, and how it was manufactured, and how the 


lamp was constructed? Whoever knew a little child 
that forgot a new word after he had once pronounced 
it, and become familiar with its meaning? Here I may 
throw out a hint on the introduction of new scientific 
terms to pupils. Give the literal definition of the word, 
and its application, and there will be no more difficulty in 
remembering the word pachyderm, than the word wheel- 
barrow, provided the pupil is interested in that class of 
animals. 

But what has all this to do with spelling? Every- 
thing. Our children are taught to spell column after 
column of words from a spelling book,—words with- 
out ideas after the fam, bim, wog style, year after 
year, until it becomes a purely mechanical exercise. 
If a vacuum can be seen anywhere, it may be witnessed 
in the expressionless faces treated in this manner. 


But I am met at once with the statement, “We give 
out a lesson, and make the children commit the defini- 
tions.” Many a time have I witnessed this method 
where the pupils were just as wise without the defini- 
tions as with them. It was a matter of pure memory, 
and nothing else. 


This is not by any means the worst feature. A large 
proportion of the words given to children to spell who 
are under ten years of age are entirely beyond their 
comprehension. Even if the definition be given, it is 
of no interest to them whatever. The words are not in 
their own speaking vocabulary. Instead of being a 
fresh and living picture in the memory, of something 
they can appreciate, it becomes a pure abs‘raction, and 
they become listless, wearied, mechanical, ind finally 
disgusted. 

The better to appreciate my meaning, I will give a 
list from the first two pages of words of two syllables in 
a spelling-book quite extensively used in some portions 
of the country : 

wyvern, byard, typal, gyral, 
eyas, gyron, dynam, besom, 
peri, helot, sepoy, sural, 
gyrate, ebon. 


This must be an interesting entertainment for young 
pupils in spelling words of two syllables, many of which 
are obsolete. ; 

In very many graded schools the superintendent, or 
Board of Education, gives out so many words for each 
grade to learn to spell and define during the term. No 
selection is made of words adapted to the intellectual 
wants of the class, but they are obliged to bolt them 
down, however nauseous they may be, and digest them 
as well as they can. The words are in the doo, and 
must be spelled, and defined, though in all probability 
they will never see or hear many of them again. Now 
this may be an extreme case, but the principle remains. 
To most of these children the exercise is as much an 
abstraction as a demonstration from the Calculus. 


But I am met with the statement that the children 
will recall these words when they are older. I am glad 
to hear that. This is just where we are prone to begin 
our work wrong end foremost. Place a new machine 
whose object is unknown before a company, and not 
one of them will ask its xame. They will begin to ex- 
amine it, and try to find out its use ; or in other words, 
they want to obtain some idea of the machine, and 
when they have secured that, they will carefully ask for 
its name, and perhaps wish to know how it is spelled. 
Until the former is secured, the latter is of no account 
whatever. It is just so, everywhere, in spelling. Chil- 
dren must know what a word means before they spell 
it. During the recent spelling matches, who has not 
seen a man look silly enough when a word was pro- 
nounced which was an entire stranger to him. How 
quick his hand went involuntarily to his head, as if he 
wanted to scratch out its meaning before he attempted 
to spell it. Let such think of the poor children. 

What is the remedy for all this? Happily a great 
change has. been brought about in teaching spelling to 
the youngest children. Charts containing words that 


interest children are substituted for those too difficult, 
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and beyond the comprehension of childhood. The/‘of good moral character’ (applause) ; certifying, too, PRIMARY. 
little girl spells cat, or is taught to regard the letters as| that ‘I was qualified to teach a school in the town of 

a word-picture of her darling kitten at home, and she|Concord ;’ and he signed it in a sort of John Hancock Ventilation. 


never forgets it. For the same reason, the little boy 
spells dog and rat. The primer is learned in a natural 
way. Words are constantly associated with ideas, and 
mistakes will be few so long as this is kept in view by 
the teacher. 

Put these same children in a second or third reader, 
and in a spelling-book where all the exercises are be- 
yond their comprehension, and if one-half or more of 
the class begin to show signs of stupidity, you may be 
quite safe in attributing it to the bungling manner in 
which the spelling exercise is conducted. 

The practice of writing words on the board, and on 
slates, should be commenced very early. I am not 
quite sure that the prevailing method in our best 
schools, of requiring young children to spend so much 
time in learning to make the printed forms, is the best. 
It is a slow and tedious process, and though not wholly 
a waste of time, they scarcely find a practical use for it 
in the future. My own experience is, that young chil- 
dren will learn to write a plain script hand more easily 
than the printed form. Let them commence with the 
letter 0, and write it five times on the board, then the 
letter 7 five times; then 4, a, and ¢, and then put these 
together to form the word c-a-t, and let them write that 
five times on the board, and you have inspired them 
with a desire to know more of this matter of writing, 
and of imitating older pupils. Let the children, accord- 
ing to their ability, learn to spell familiar objects in the 
schoolroom, or out of the window, of what they can see, 
or what they saw on the way to school. A parent can 
do no better service than to teach his children how to 
spell the different objects on the dinner-table. Children 
taught in these ways, rarely fail to become good spell- 
ers. They unconsciously obtain a vocabulary of words 
which they will not easily forget, and which will come 
into constant use in the future. Every word they read 
should form a little picture in the mind. Remember 
the fundamental principle that @ child should never be 
taught to spell a single word beyond his comprehension, 
and you strengthen instead of blunting the perceptive 
faculties, and prepare him to grapple with other diffi- 
culties, one by one, as he grows older. They should 
from the very outset, learn to spell whatever they read ; 
first words, then phrases, and, lastly, short sentences. 


I have only called attention to the youngest children 
in our schools. Teachers of real tact will find many 
ways of interesting children, and I only ask that they 
shall everywhere avoid the errors so common to which 
I have called their attention. Principles in teaching 
never change; tact and manner must constantly be 
changed to adapt themselves to the individual condi- 
tion of each pupil. It is one of the most difficult things 
for older people to remember, that, while the minds of 
children are exceedingly active, they are very weak ; 
and very trifling obstacles may arrest their natural de- 
velopment, and make them listless and even stupid. 
Let this rule, then, always be kept in mind: Associate 
words with ideas while conducting a spelling exercise; and 
never let the words selected be much beyond the pupil’s or- 
dinary range of thought. 

If desirable, I would be happy to say something in a 
future article, on the different methods of conducting 
spelling with older pupils. 


School Examinations a Half Century Ago. 


Hon. Allen W. Dodge gives the following amusing 
account of his first examination to teach school. He 
says: “I was reading in the last Harfer an account of 
Concord—when I was a young man in College, over 
fifty years ago, I taught school there two winters— 
and all of a sudden I came to the picture of old Ezra 
Ripley, the grandfather of Ralph Waldo Emerson. He 
was the very man who examined me and gave mea 
certificate—I have it at home—certifying that I was 


style, ‘Ezra Ripley, minister,’ and ‘Ae minister par 
excellence in the town of Concord. If you will pardon 
me, I will tell you how he examined me. I went there 
in the evening with fear and trembling, and sat down 
and told him that I was the man he was to examine. 
He looked at me, and I trembled from head to foot, 
and he spelled me—‘ spelling matches’ of that kind 
were rare—he even made me read, and examined my 
writing, and then put me through a course of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, vulgar fractions 
and that sort of thing ; and said he, ‘I am satisfied 
with your attainments, but there is one thing, before I 
give you a certificate, I must require of you, and you 
must consent todo.’ I said ‘What is that, sir?’ ‘You 
must open and close your school every day with prayer!’ 
I said, ‘I am not a professor of religion; I never 
prayed out loud in my life, and I think it is unfair for 
you to require it of me.’ He said, ‘Young man, I 
want no arguing.’ I said, ‘What do you want, Dr. 
Ripley?’ He said, ‘I want you to pray ;’ and I said 
again I could not do it, and he said, ‘ You cannot keep 
this school.’ Well, now, I wanted to keep the school 
badly ; it was my first attempt, and I thought to be set 
aside from any cause whatever would be a lasting dis- 
grace. I thought it over; I thought very quick, and I 
said, ‘ Will you allow me, Dr. Ripley, to write out the 
form of prayer on a piece of paper or a slate, and pray 
with one eye open until I get it by heart?’ He said to 
me, ‘ Any way you can fix it, young man; I am satis- 
fied if you are.’ And I said, ‘I will keep the school.’ 
And,—well, what do you think? He had to call his 
daughter Hannah—Hannah was there in a moment— 
he said, ‘Hannah, draw a mug of cider.’ Well, we 
passed a very pleasant evening, the cider was very nice, 
and we parted good friends ; and I didn’t think he was 
so stern aman when I left, as when I came. Well, 
that illustrates, to a certain extent, the character of the 
clergy of that day—they were the ‘ masters of the situa- 


1 
to be. 


BY MRS. MARY. P. COLBURN, 


The term “discipline” is so broad and covers so 
much ground that it is difficult to tell just when its dic- 


tionary definition is compassed. Worcester will give us 
an abstruse meaning, and perhaps, if we search dili- 
gently among the various authorities, we shall be able 
to glean a great variety of terms all tending to define 


it; but let’s see what the true teacher will submit it 


First, then, we must have order; a certain order by 


which we mean the personal behavior of the child as 
necessary to a successful result ; — but the mere sitting 
with head to the front, the little aching back uncom- 
promisingly erected to an altitude of 45°, the feet ar- 
ranged according to strict rule, and the poor little ner- 
vous hands either behind the sufferer or placed duti- 
fully in the lap ; all this does’nt make the order which is 
intended for miniature men and women! indeed, I 
should like to see, just for once, the man or woman who 
could or would submit to such discipline /—and yet there 
are those who profess to demand it for the sake of hav- 
ing a noiseless school ! 


Don’t let’s have such order as this; the good God 


didn’t mean any such thing when He made those active 
limbs so completely for action that their very activity 
should subserve one of His most absolute laws! If 
you want your children happy, allow them some lati- 
tude ;— you can do this without compromising your 
dignity or detracting one whit from your authority. 
This lenient discipline, then, which seeks comfort and 
pleasure, and love of school, being established, what 
can we call as accessories to add to these desirable 
needs? A thousand things, my friend, but a most im- 
portant one, which has’nt yet got much beyond the talking 
of, is the absolute necessity for pure air. This is a 
hobby which people are riding now ; they have argued, 


tion’; their word was law.” 


Gov. Van Zanpt, of Rhode Island, introduced the 
exercises of a spelling-match at Music Hall, Newport, 
recently by the following speech, as reported to us by 
He said that, for his own part, as 
he looked at the four or five score of spellers on the 
stage, he felt like the old woman “ who lived in a shoe 
and had so many children she didn’t know what to do.” 
Some years ago a young doctor, with more self-confi- 
dence than skill, hung out his shingle over a show- 
window which contained nothing but one large bottle 
of ambiguous-looking stuff, inscribed “ For Phits.” 
course a man who spells in that way forfeits the respect 
of the community, and ever since the event spoken of 


the Mewport News. 


fits have been considered bad spells. In these days of 
the spelling mania the letters of the alphabet are con- 
tinually arranging and rearranging themselves in our 
brains like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope. As the 
speaker was coming down to the Opera House they ar- 
ranged themselves before his mind’s eye something in 
the following style:—A man may B there to C if he 
cannot Dfeat with the greatest E’s some stupid speller 
who is no better than an FiG. What H arming sight 
it is, and how I enjoy seeing a man stand up as straight 
as a blue J, and without K lamity allow the long words 
L egantly to M N ate from his O pen lips. He has to 
mind his P’s and Q’s which R pos S d of such a ten- 
dency to get into situations of peculiari T. U know 
how it is yourself. I have no V to power, but some 
day you will get married, and that will Wj; a most 


head until it is enough to make an ass or even a Z 
bray. 


— Take good papers, and read them. 


and talked, and proposed, but still the imperfectly ven- 
tilated schoolrooms are a kind of modified “ Black 
Hole,” to which we must submit as resignedly as we can. 


In the meantime, should we not, as members of a 
sensible and intelligent corps of public workers, devise 
some method by which to insure the comfort and health 
of our little charges? little only in point of size, but 
of an importance which will rank high among the ages! 
I have actually been in school-rooms where the impuri- 
ties floated about so thickly in the atmosphere you might, 
in vulgar parlance, almost “ cut it with a knife”! and yet 
the poor victims had become so gradually inured to it 
that they were totally unconscious of it. Is it any won- 
der the oor teacher,—foor in a very significant sense,— 
found it difficult to impress those suffering children 
pleasantly and intelligently ? found it a moral impossi- 


bility to preserve order ? 


It ought to form, and ought to have formed, a part of 


our education always, to know how to remedy these 
things ; mechanics should know, builders should know, 
architects should know ; and when houses are built and 
ready for occupancy, — be they dwelling houses, public 
buildings, stores, or school-houses, — they should each 
and all be so well ventilated that the occupant should 
have nothing to do in this direction but breathe, and 
breathing, should find all purposes fully answered! But 
alas! for this lost art! the architects of the Egyptian 
Pyramids knew it better than we, who call ourselves the 
civilized, and them the Aeathen / 


Now, since things are as they are, and while we are 


waiting patiently for their decided improvement, don’t 


laudable species of an Xation. A word to the Y’s is|let’s have it laid to our charge that this precious rising 
sufficient. And so the alphabet rattles around in one’s} generation is to fill early graves, with vitality sapped 


at the outset! and it wi:l be so if drooping fig- 
ures, pale faces, lack-lustre eyes, are a necessary result 
of an impure atmosphere, and a daily dose of five hours 
of vitiated, carbonized air for a term of years is enough 
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to decimate our ranks more effectually than a civil war ; 
What, then, shall we do? open the windows and doors? 
A merciful friend is Summer, for she invites us to this 
pleasant state of things; but hard Winter forbids it, 
and an icy blast rushing in relentlessly on some devoted 
head is not to be thought of for an instant. Little mar- 
tyrs would they be who had to submit to it for the gen- 
eral good ; therefore the ¢eacher must be educated up to 
the point of knowing just what to do in the best possi- 
ble manner. 

Frequent exercises to prevent cold, while the fresh 
air is circulating freely, marches, etc., are absolutely 
necessary, and if we can’t have but one of the two,— 
book knowledge or sound health,—\et the books go to the 
ends of the earth, and shout out the rudiments of knowl- 
edge into the little ears, while the future fathers and 
mothers of our land are breathing pure air, and sending 
bright, fresh, bounding blood through healthy veins? 

Do you ask me if I call this order? Most assuredly 
I do; itis an order of things most desirable, and which 
will tend more directly to good discipline in your 
schools than any amount of studied rules or well writ- 
ten books, ‘Take one school-room where the thermom- 
eter stands at 70° or 75°, with windows closed, and a 
heated, impure, dreathed-up air, but with all the acces- 
sories of books, charts, and any amount of assiduous 
teaching for the poor children ; and contrast with it, a 
free, open room, with the bright sunlight and God’s own 
air streaming through it, the children untrammeled 
with conventional rules, and allowed to move head, 
hands, and feet at their own sweet will, and you will 
see such a marked difference in capacity and ease of 
acquirement as shall astonish.you. Mark my words: 
your whole and entire vote would be, “Give us a wed/- 
ventilated school-room, and we shall be satisfied that one 
of the mountain barriers against good order has been re- 
moved.” 


Where they Learn It. 


“T don’t see where my children learn such things,” 
is one of the most common phrases in a mother’s vo- 
cabulary. A little incident which we happened to wit- 
ness, may, perhaps, help to solve the enigma. We 
smiled a little at the time, but we have thought a good 
deal of it since, and we trust not without profit. 

“Bob,” screamed out a bright-eyed little girl, some- 
what under six years of age, to a youngster who was 
seated on the curbstone making hasty-pudding of the 
mud in the gutter; “Bob, you good-for-nothing little 


scamp, you come right into the house this minute, or]. 


I'll beat you till the skin comes off!” . 

“Why, Angelina, Angelina, dear, what do you mean? 
Where do you learn such talk?” exclaimed her mother, 
in a wondering tone, as she stood on the steps, curtsey- 
ing to a friend. 

Angelina looked up innocently, and answered, “ Why, 
mother, you see we are playing, and he’s my little boy, 
and I am scolding him just as you did me this morning ; 
that’s all.” 


IDENTITY. 


Somewhere,—in desolate, wind-swept space,— 
In Twilight-land, in No-man’s-land,— 

Two hurrying Shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 


“ And who are you?” cried one, agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 

“TI do not know,” said the second Shape, 
“T only died last night !” 


—T. B. Aldrich, in Fuly Atlantic. 


— The circle of knowledge, through which every 
man in his own place becomes blessed, begins immedi- 
ately around him; from his own being, and from his 
closest relations. It extends from this beginning, and 
at every increase, must have reference to truth, that 
central point of*all blessed powers. —Pestalozzi. 


MATHEMATICS. 


WE find it necessary to systematize this department 
somewhat more perfectly than we have yet been able to 
do, so as to ensure the seasonable publication of the 
best solutions, and to give due credit to all our corres- 
pondents. We propose, therefore, hereafter to publish 
no solutions until six weeks after the problem appears, 
when we shall select for publication the best solution 
received, and give credit for all others. To be in sea- 
son for publication solutions must be received two weeks 
before they are to appear. 

While we wish to retain the interest that has been 
awakened in the higher Mathematics, we think it but 
right that our space should partly be devoted to subjects 
of more general interest to the many faithful men and 
women who are laying the foundations in our common 
schools. We would therefore invite correspondence 
from them in the form of problems that puzzle them, or 
questions upon the subjects they are teaching, or the 
communication of any new ideas or methods of teach- 
ing. One of our two columns shall be reserved for them, 
and we trust they will help us fill it. 

We have solutions of Problems I. and II. which have 
been awaiting the preparation of diagrams, from F. 
Parson. The same should also be credited with a so- 
lution of the 26th. We will say that F. Parson is the 
original F. P., and that F. P. 2d, will hereafter be F. P. 


IN reply to your correspondent who wished the ob- 
jectionable words “carry” in Addition, and “borrow” 
in Subtraction, to be obliterate’ from all explanations 
of those processes—as they are from all rational ones 
— let me quote the explanations given in Walton’s 
Written Arithmetic. The key to the whole matter lies 
in the fact that simple number is number having de- 
nominations, viz., units, tens, hundreds, etc. 

He says in Addition, — 

“ Adding the units first, we have 7 + 5-++-1=13 units =1 ten 


and 3 units; we write the 3 in the units’ place, under the column 
of units, and reserve the 1 ten to add with the columns of tens.” 


Also in Subtraction,— 


“ Here a difficulty presents itself. We cannot take 4 units from 
1 unit. In order to perform the operation, we must reduce one of 
the tens in the minuend to units, which with the 1 unit we already 
have, equals 11 units; 4 units from 11 units 7 units, which we 
put in the units’ place. Having reduced one of the tens to units, 
we have 5 tens left, etc.” 


Had none but common-sense Arithmetics been pub- 
lished, your correspondent’s question would never have 
been asked. F. P. 


Note on Addition. 


Many practical computers have frequently to add col- 
umns containing both positive and negative quantities, 
and a little practice will enable them to add rapidly 

without separating the quantities. For 
+487 example, suppose this column is to be 


+309 added. Begin at the top, say, and take 
— 685 the units of every term, adding algebraic- 
+290 ally. Thus: 7, 16, 11,3,—5,—3,—10,—1, 
—838 7,12. Set down the 2 units. 1, 9, 1, 10, 
—978 7, °,4,—5,—4. But—4——10+6. Write 
+342 down the 6 tens, and add the —1 hundred to 
—197 the next column. —1, 3, 6, 0, 2, —6, —15, 
+709 —12, —13, —6, 2, 4. Write the 4 hun- 
+818 dreds. Of course we may take such combi- 
+205 nations on the way as we please. I should 
add the units thus, beginning at the bottom ; 
+462 5, 13) 15, 17, 1) —4, 5, 12. Take another 
example. Here we have to “carry”—3 
—2538 tens, —2 hundreds, —1 thousand, and fi- 
+1800 nally, —1 ten-thousand. But as there is no 
—1149 ten-thousands column, we must add — 10000 
—3277 to our +4836 to get the answer. In many 
cases, and this is one of them, it is evident, 
+4836 before we add, that the total will be nega- 
— 10000 tive. We may therefore add the minus 
terms and subtract the plus ones, and we 

—5164 get the correct total immediately. 
The exercise is a useful one for a class 

in algebra. L. B. 


Solutions. 


PROBLEM J.—Produce the non-parallel sides of the trapezoid, 
AD, BC, until they meet at 47. Describe semi-circumferences on 
HB and HC, and in the larger inscribe an isosceles triangle, 
H&B, one side of which will cut the smaller semi-circumference at 
ZL. Make AM (on AB) = HL, and HO (on HB) = HM. A line 
through O (SO), parallel with AZ, divides the trapezoid into equal 

HB? HC? 
+ 
2 2 


HOS — HCD = * HO’—HC? 


portions. For, by construction, HO?'= Also 


HBA — HOS : 


2 2 2 2 
HB? HC? HB HC? 


2 2 2 2 
A line connecting the vertex with the middle point of 42 obvi- 
ously divides each portion into equal parts. E. H.C. 


PROBLEM VJ//.—Subtracting (1) from (2), and (2) from (3), 
we have (x + 2) (s—y) = 68. 


(x+y +2) (y — x) = 34. 
Dividing, etc., 2x-+- s=3y. E. H. C. 


Squaring and subtracting from 4 times (2) 2? == 156— 3,9? 
By substituting for < in (3) we find x =+3; y=+4+5; s=+9. 
[Solutions also by F. Parson and C. C, C.]} E. H.C. 


PROBLEM XX V.—\aet P = whole property. 


Then the 1st son’s share 
P(n—1)? 
2d “ = —— + a. 
n? 
P(u—1)?— 
3d « = + 2a. 
n 
P(n — — 37)a 
4th “ = 
nt 
P(n — 1)* — — 4n®+- 6n')a 
sth - + 4a. 


n° 
And the general equation for the share of the m4 son is, 


(m-1) 


(a) mth P(n—1) tan? (1 a(m—1)n™ —an re 


n? (1 mai being + when m is even, and — when m is odd. 
The difference between the shares of the f/4 son and the gth 
son is, P(n — 1) — n? (n — 1)%a 
mit 
From which /, and 4, and a being given, x may be found, then 
putting the values of m, 4, anda in formula (a), we shall have 
any desired son’s share. F. Parson. 


PROBLEM V.—I wish to say in regard to “C. C. C.’s” criticism 
of Problem V, that I think that the Editor did not publish all I 
sent of the solution. From the equations on page 185, the value 


of is h $225 — 150% + 2x7 
2x 
Which in (2) gives, 
5225—150x 2 
20? — | | = — 
2x x 2x 


Clearing of fractions, x may be found by Horner’s method, 
which is simple arithmetic work. This is the solution as I have it. 
If “C. C. C.” still thinks there is a “rub” about it, I shall be glad 
to go through with the tedious operation to relieve him from the 
effects of said “ rub.” F. Parson. 


PROBLEM XXV.—If x =the amount of the property, then 
from the conditions, the m4 son will have, 


 a(n™ * —(n—1)""" ) 


n™ n™—2 


By substituting and g in succession for m, and equating the 
difference of the expressions thus obtained with 4, we find x, the 
value of which substituted in the general term above will give each 
son’s share. The work is too long to copy. E. H.C. 


PROBLEM XVI/I.— Take the axes of the cylinders as the 
axes of y and z, then the equations of the cylinders will be x? + y? 
and x?-+<?= 7%. Then one-eighth common volume = V= 
dxdy2=f f dx.dy(r* — the limits of y being (r? 
and 0, and the limits of x being and o. Then V = // dx.dy 


(r2 — x2)*4 =f dx But V is the common vol- 


1673 


ume. or ae volume common to the two cylinders. 


A. B. E. 


PROBLEM VJ.—Combining the two equations, we have 
oy — 147? + y + 38=0, from which by Horner’s theorem 


the value of y may be found. *=3; y=2. F. PARSON. 
PROBLEM X.—ULet x= A’s capital; y= 
200* 200y 
— = profit ; —= B's. 
aty x 
200« 1200y 
Then 6 (x4 Sy; = «x +200. = 500; y= 700. 
aty aty 
F. PARSON. 


[Solutions also from C. C C. and E. H. C.] 
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THE programme of the forty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Institute is very attractive. If we mis- 
take not, it will have a drawing, as well as a driving 
power, as the types made us say last week. We do not 
see how more of valuable instruction, discussion, and 
recreation could be crowded into two days. See an- 
other column. 


Baron VON SCHWAR-SENBORN, the Austrian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, is an ardent friend of the 
education of the people. He has attended all the Uni- 
versal Expositions which have been held in Europe, and 
was director-general of the one held at Vienna, in 1873. 
The Baron was in Boston last week, and made several 
visits to the drawing exhibition of the public schools. 
He pronounced it an exceedingly creditable exhibition, 
which we are glad to know, since there could hardly be 
a better authority. 


WISE MEN, so far as possible, combine pleasure with 
profit ; and our teachers will not fail in their vacation 
plans to observe so plain a rule. To the question 
“Where shall I go?” many answers will come, and the 
final one will be made to this interrogatory, in obedi- 
ence to three points: First the purse limits, second the 
opportunity of gaining the largest amount of real rest 
and recreation, and third the opportunities for social 
and professional gain. The first element is one of 
“means,” the second and third of “ways.” On the 
whole, each person is a “committee of ways and means,” 
and we do not propose to intermeddle, either as a 
stranger or a friend in any of the councils which are the 
teacher’s own. We only beg leave to suggest the prin- 
ciple written in our first sentence, that rest and labor 
are compatible, and that which teachers most need is a 
change of employment, and a mingling in new scenes, 
and among other interests than those directly connected 
with school life. Todo this does not always involve 
extended routes of travel, which somehow have a most 
crushing effect on the most plethoric purse, as well as a 
wearying effect on nerve and muscle. Nor does it in- 


volve the expenditure of the surplus of a term’s or a year’s 
salary. As the teacher’s gains are hard-earned they should 
be for that reason most wisely expended, and those are 
the wisest who return after their summer’s rest with a full 
measure of health and strength for the new year’s work, 
and a small amount of pecuniary capital as a bolster 
to the good feeling of independence and inward 
comfort. As an answer to the friend at our elbow, who 
still plies the question, “Where?” we answer, not 
by telling of the lakes, the mountains, or the sea as re- 
sorts for the weary and over-taxed worker of the school, 
but by a few words of general import to all. First, go 
where you will find congenial friends and surroundings ; 
second, go where you will have congenial occupation ; 
third, go where these combine economy of money and 
strength for the possession of the much needed vigor of 
mind and body. 

If these conditions are or may be found at home, or 
about it, stay. If they are only satisfied by land or 
water travel, go. ‘Teachers as a class have generally 
avoided the following of that which is merely fashiona- 
ble, and in this matter of rest and change, the sensible 
men and women will obey the laws of common-sense 
rather than the rules which people of wealth or fashion 
set up. 


“The Price of Educational Journals.” 


The National Teacher, ry Ohio, devotes nearly two 
pages of its June number to this subject. Its publish- 
er, Hon, E. E. White, has had over fourteen years ex- 
perience in School Journalism, and therefore is able to 
speak from experience. His conclusion is, that it 
would require a paying circulation of 4,000 copies to 
cover the cash cost of publishing a monthly of 42 pages 
of reading matter. This is not very encouraging to 
State monthlies, whose circulations average about 1,000, 
The inevitable conclusion is, that State journals, as a 
rule, must cease to exist. We see evidences of this in 
the North-west: the A/innesota Teacher having united 
with the Chicago Teacher, and the Jowa School Fournal 
having been discontinued. 

A further point he discusses, which we quote in full: 
“Another important fact to be considered is the manner in 
which educational journals are published. It is evident that a 
journal published in the interest of a large business, can be afford- 
ed at a less price than a journal published as an independent en- 
terprise. Several of the large school-book houses publish educa, 
tional periodicals, with a nominal price, but really for gratuitous 
circulation, as a means of advertising. They thus distribute thou- 
sands of copies, prepaying the postage. It is idle to expect an in- 
dependent educational journal to compete in price with one pub- 
lished in the interest of any large and paying business. ‘The la 
borer is worthy of his hire,’ and the editor and publisher of a 
worthy educational journal is not an exception.” 

A large school-book publishing house can afford to 
issue a journal at a low price, when it is simply for the 
object of advertising its own publications. Such, as a 
rule, have been, in the end, failures ; for the pretension 
that it is for the teacher’s benefit that it is published, is 
generally too specious to be accepted. We notice that 
the most successful of this class of journals, Ze Home 
and School, is fast changing its character into a home 
monthly, gradually dropping out its school matters, and 
gradually changing its name, so that we shall soon 
expect to see “ Morton’s Monthly” in its stead. 

The National Teacher discusses another point, to wit, 
the actual amount of reading matter for the amount of 
money paid for one year’s subscription. In this matter, 
it considers what few superficial readers think of,—the 
size of type used. It is not the number of pages ina 
journal,—in other words,—the number of square inches 
of reading matter, which determines the cost of publish- 
ing ; itisrather the number of thousands of ems of compo- 
sition. This depends on the size of type used. For in- 
stance, in a column of our largest type, there are 2,300 
ems composition ; in our smallest, 5,700. By actual meas- 
urement, we find that a single weekly issue of our 
paper contains more actual reading matter,—in other 


than the monthly issue of the Zzacher. The paper we 
print on is superior in quality to any of the educational 
journals. As the Zzacher is above the average of the 
school monthlies of the country, it may be taken as a rep- 
resentative for comparison. Zhe New England, we find 
then, is giving over five times more reading matter in 
one year than any of these monthlies, and at over five 
times the actual cost for every subscriber. If we 
charged for subscriptions accordingly, our terms would 
be at least $7.50 per year, instead of $3.00. And this 
amount is what we should have to charge to make the 
JOURNAL pay, were it not for the advertising patronage. 
We make no secret of this. Your journal,—for we, the 
editor and publisher, are only your executive officers,— 
is dependent for its financial success on its advertise- 
ments. These, then, become a matter of interest to 
you as subscribers, for without them, the same journal 
would cost $5.00 extra each year. We have been very 
careful in the class of advertisements admitted, endeav- 
oring to exclude everything that we could not person- 
ally endorse. We flatter ourselves that no paper pub- 
lished, has a better class of advertising than this. 
The JouRNAL is dependent largely on school-book pub- 
lishers. Many of these have patronised our columns 
generously. The names of other houses, who every 
year make tens of thousands of dollars out of their 
school-books, seldom appear in our columns, The 
absence of their names is sufficient mention of them. 
On the other hand, the houses that stand first in the 
country, the most liberal in their methods of doing 
business, the most popular among teachers, and indeed 
the most successful, have been our largest and most 
generous patrons. We should be glad to mention 
their names, but this is not necessary ; every subscriber 
is familiar with them, 

In conclusion, let us say that we have every encour- 
agement to press on in this work, We have had faith 
from the outset, that the teachers of this country would 
give a most liberal support to a first-class journal, In 
this we have not been disappointed. We aim to give a 
paper that is worth the money paid for it, and one that 
shall be found indispensable to every earnest educator. 


The New Arctic Exploring Expedition. 


As the day for the sailing of the new Arctic explor- 
ing expedition approaches, the interest felt in the sub- 
ject, experienced by students of Geography, increases. 
It is understood that the Expedition will sail to the 
American side of the Atlantic, go up Davis Strait and 
Baffin Bay to Smith Sound, in the track of the Ameri- 
can expeditions, where the Discovery will remain as a 
depét ship, and the Alert will go forward to push 
straight to the Pole. The Geographical Magazine an- 
ticipates that the vessels will probably arrive in Smith 
Sound during the summer, and, if the season is an open 
one, and everything goes well, may possibly reach the 
latitude of 84 degrees, where the American expeditions 
have set their mark on the Geography by calling the 
coast, Grant Land, and the channel, Lincoln Sea, and 
some supposed ground seen farther north, President’s 
Land. At this point the vast, unknown region lies 
before the explorers. Within the circle of the eighty- 
fifth degree of north latitude not even a mountain-top 
has ever been seen. The land of which the American 
explorers got a glimpse beyond Lincoln Sea lies nearly 
a degree south of this parallel. Should the vessels 
even reach a point several degrees short of this, they 
will be beyond all possible. reach of communication 
with the world. It is argued that the Expedition, 
should it reach the central axis of the planet, will still 
have before it the wonderful landscape of a world in its 
glacial epoch, and get a new sense of what was the 
condition of our own and other lands when vast gla- 
ciers filled the valleys and ground down the hill-sides ; 
and when the sea and land were almost indistinguish- 
able in their icy covering. The daily papers are very 


words, thousands of ems of composition,—by one-fifth, 


enthusiastic on the subject. The Daily Mews says that 
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great additions will be made to our knowledge of Geog- 
raphy, probably also of air and ocean currents, possibly 
even of magnetism and the phenomenon of the aurora, 
none can doubt ; and continues: “ But even did the Ex- 
pedition come back empty-handed in these respects, 
the men who compose it would none the less be worthy 
of all the honor of an heroic enterprise. They go out 
to make a bold push for the extension of our knowl- 
edge of the planet’s surface, and, even though it should 
be found that the vast circumpolar area—ocean, conti- 
nent, or archipelago, whatever it may be—is barren of 
anything that is useful to man, or that the ice-barrier 
round the Pole is impregnable, the energy and enter- 
prise which plucks that knowledge from the jealous 
grasp with which nature seems to guard it will add an- 
other creditable chapter to the annals of English adven- 


ture.” 


National Educational Association. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be held in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 3rd, 
4th and 5th days of August, 1875. The meetings of 
the General Association will be held on the mornings 
and evenings of each day. The several Sections will 
hold their meetings in the afternoons. 

The Department of Higher Education will be presid- 
ed over by President George P. Hays, of Pennsylvania ; 
of Normal Schools, by Professor J. C. Greenough, of 
Rhode Island ; of Superintendence, by J. O. Wilson, of 
Washington ; of Elementary Schools, by Professor 
Alfred Kirk, of Illinois ; and the General Association 
by William T. Harris, of Missouri. 


LECTURES, PAPERS, AND Discussions.— The subjects 
to be discussed in the general and special sessions are 
so many, and of so varied a character, that we have not 
room in this issue of the JoURNAL to publish them, but 
will assure our readers that they will get as much as 
they want, and of as great a variety as the multifarious 
minds of teachers can master. 


ACCOMMODATIONS.—Private hospitalities will be fur- 
nished to all who desire them, and who give notice at 
the earliest possible moment to Prof. O. V. Towsley, Su- 
perintendent Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hotes. — The following hotels will accommodate 
members of the Association at reduced rates: First 
National Hotel, $1.25 per day; Commercial Hotel, 
$1.25 per day. 

TRANSIT FaciLities.—Steamboats.—1. The Keokuk 
Northen Line of steamboats will return all members 
Sree, meals excepted, who pay full fare to St. Paul, meals 
included, on presentation of a certificate of membership 
signed by the Secretary of the Association, to the clerk 
of the steamer in St. Paul. This arrangement holds 
good for all points between St. Louis and St. Paul. 
Members should purchase excursion or round-trip tick- 
ets to Minneapolis from St. Paul on the St. Paul & 
Pacific, or Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R., price §0 cts. 

2. The Merchants Southern Packet Co. will convey 
members of the Association from New Orleans to 
points on the Mississippi river to St. Louis, connecting 
with the Keokuk Northern Line, at the same rates as 
mentioned in No. 1 ; or full fare coming north, and half 
fare returning south, meals included. 

3. The Memphis Packet Company will also convey 
members from points on the river, between Memphis and 
St. Louis, to the latter place, connecting with the Keo- 
kuk Northern Line at half fare, the party paying full fare 
up the river, returning free, on presentation of certifi- 
cate of membership, as provided in No. 1. 

RalLRoaps.—The following are the railway arrange- 
ments, so far as perfected up to date: 

1. The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. will sell round trip 
tickets from Baltimore or Washington, to Chicago and 
return, for $20.00. 

2. The Grand Trunk (Portland, Me., to Detroit), will 
sell round trip tickets at $2 1.33- 


3. The Detroit and Milwaukee R. R. will sell round 
trip tickets from Detroit to Milwaukee and return, for 
$8.00. 

4. The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
have regular excursion round trip tickets at $22.40. 

5. The Philadelphia & Reading R.R. will issue 
round trip tickets at a reduction of thirty-three and 
one-third per cent. 

6. The Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota R. R. 
will sell tickets same as the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway, hereafter noted, to parties of ten or more 
from the same station. 

7. The Chicago, Dubuque, & Minnesota R. R. will 
sell round trip tickets to La Crescent Junction (connect- 
ing with Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway), as follows: 
From Clinton, Iowa, $12.15 ; Sabula, $10.90 ; Bellevue, 
$9.55 ; Dubuque, $8.10; Guttenburg, $5.70; Clayton, 
$5.05 ; McGregor, $4.45 ; Lansing, $2.55 ; Browns- 
ville ; 81 cts. 

8. The Chicago & Saint Paul Railway (extending 
from Chicago and Milwaukee to Saint Paul and Minne- 
apolis will return members at $2.80. 

9. The Green Bay and Minnesota railway (from 
Green Bay to Winona), connecting with boats on Mis- 
sissippi river, and with the river division of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railway—the same as No, 8 
above. 

10. The Iowa Central, the same as Nos. 8 and 9. 

11. The Northern Pacific from Bismark to Saint 
Paul will return all delegates /ree, on certificate of Sec- 
retary, that they have attended the Convention and 
paid full fare over that road. 

12. Sioux City & St. Paul, and St. Paul & Sioux City 
railways will sell round-trip tickets at 60 per cent. of 
full round trip price. 

13. The St. Paul & Pacific, from all points north and 
west of Minneapolis, the same as No. 12. 

14. Lake Superior and Mississippi will sell either 
round trip or ove way tickets at two-third regular fare 
on certificate of the Secretary as above. 

15. Round trip excursion tickets from Chicago to 
Duluth and St. Paul and return, good from June rst to 
October 1st, 1875, can be obtained of W. A. Thrall, G. 
T. A., 62 South Clark street, Chicago, Ills., for $35, 
choice of four different routes being given. 

New England teachers will notice that the only com- 
pleted arrangements for their benefit, are with the 
Grand Trunk Railway, from Portland to Minneapolis, 
via Montreal, Detroit, across Lake Michigan to Mil- 
waukee, and thence via St. Paul, and so far as we are 
able to determine, the cost of the round trip will be 
$43,00. If tourists wish to go by way of Chicago after 
reaching Detroit they will find that portion of the 
route between Detroit and Chicago not yet included in 
the plan, but from Chicago to Minneapolis the full fare 
one way is $14.00, to which one-fifth will be added on 
return. Arrangements may yet be made for teachers 
from Boston, Providence, and other parts of New Eng- 
land, to connect with the Grand Trunk at Portland or 


Montreal. 


Boston Society of Natural History. 
GENERAL MEETING, JUNE 2d. 


President Bouvé in the chair. The records of the last meeting 
read by the secretary, Mr. Edward Burgess, who has just returned 
from an extended absence in Europe. 

Dr. W. F. Farlow, of Harvard College, assistant-professor of 
Botany, gave some very interesting facts in regard to the “Modes 
of Fertilization in Fungi.” The lecture was well illustrated by 
black-board diagrams, and by wall charts, thus making the remarks 
of the speaker very clearly understood by any amateur botanist. 
Dr. Farlow began by speaking of the difficulties that botanists 
have had in their researches into the structure of the generative 
organs of the fungi, and other cryptogamous plants. The various 
parts more closely connected with their fertilization are so minute 
as only to be seen by the aid of the microscope. The search has 
been, to find something which bears some resemblance in its func- 
tions to the ovary and anther of the Phaenogams, or Flowering 
Plants. This has been a very difficult task, The number of spe- 
cies which these lower orders of plants comprise is very large. 
No order of plants begin to compare in number with the order of 


“ Toad-stools,” as they are commonly called. 


Some of the more simple fungi, so far as their fertilization is 
concerned, were to be seen in the so-called “Tan fungus” and 
“Bread mould.” The Tan fungus appears after rainy weather in 
tan beds. Its form is a sort of jelly-like, slimy mass, usually of 
rounded outlines. Its growth is very rapid. Its genesis seems to 
be from twos mall, rounded cells, which although separated at the 
outset gradually grow towards one another, until actual contact is 
attained. The cell walls then burst, and the contents of both cells 
are discharged and commingled. ‘The cells contain masses of pro- 
toplasm. This seems to be the fertilizing action in this order, and 
we see that from the union of two parent cells an offspring of a 
different nature from either has been formed. 

In the “ Mould” we have a similar action, but in this case the 
organs answering to the stamens and pistils of flowering plants 
must be seen in the long, slender filaments which compose the 
bulk of the plant-mass known as mould. These long threads are 
mutually attracted towards each other, sending out slender masses 
of cellular growth until they coalesce. An interlacing structure is 
thus produced. The union of the protoplasmic contents of the 
cells then produces a third body, which may be termed a fertilized 
ovule. 

There is perhaps very little difference between fungi and algae, 
or seaweeds, so far as their fertilization is concerned. In some 
physical characteristics of course they differ, the fungi being parasit- 
ical, while the algae are not. A new term might, perhaps, be wisely 
employed to include both fungi and algae, viz: “ comjugata,/” 
since by the union or conjunction of two simple cells fertilization 
is effected. 

The fertilization of other fungi of a rather more complex nature 
was noticed, as, for example, the “ Potato Rot.” In the Potato 
Rot we find a closer approximation to the anther and pistil of 
flowering plants than in the Tan fungus and Bread mould. The 
male organ or antheridium prolongs its growth until there is 
actual contact with the female organ. A careful microscopical 
examination then shows the presence of a minute tube extend- 
ing from the antheridium to the other organ connecting 
the two, and at once reminding the observer of the grain 
of pollen falling upon the stigma of flowering plants, its pro- 
longation into a minute tube which extends through the style 
of the pistil, into the ovary, to the before unfertilized ovule. Some 
have fancied that they have actually seen a pollen grain from the 
antheridium of the Potato-Rot, actually descending the tube men- 
tioned above, into the female organ or pistil. This is, however, 
very doubtful, as the parts are so very minute that it is difficult to 
attain certainty in the microscopic examination. It is settled, how- 
ever, that by the union of these two organs one spore is produced, 
and that when the antheridium has not the female organ, or arche- 
gone, that its contents seem to be transferred to it, and after shriv- 
eling away it is left hanging to the archegone. In this case we 
see aclose analogy to the ordinary stamens, as after éhey discharge 
their pollen grains, they wither and fall. 

In the white moulds found on the surface of green leaves, and 
in the yellow mould known as “cake mould,” there seems to be a 
gradual lengthening of the antheridia until they, in some cases, 
embrace and surround the female organ, their filaments somewhat 
resembling the walls of a seed-vessel. In the “cake mould” the 
female organs are a long spiral. 

In the fertilization of the Red Seaweed, common on our coast, 
we have another approximation to higher forms of plant fertiliza- 
tion. The male organs are small, rounded bodies, growing in 
masses, like a bunch of grapes on a filament. These round bodies 
drop off, roll through the water and cling to the hair-like filament 
of the female organ, at the base of which spores then begin to 
form. 

Very great difficulty has been experienced in tracing the growth 
of the toad-stools from their origin. Students have examined all 
parts above ground in vain to find the two classes of organs neces- 
sary to produce fertilization. It has now been conclusively estab- 
lished that the Parent cells are divisions, and after the union of the 
antheridia, with the female cells, the whole toad-stool is the ‘result 
of the fertilization thus consummated. 

Some interesting facts in regard to the “ Rusts or Blights” were 
next stated. There seems to be at least four distinct stages in 
their growth, etc. These plaats are found on the various grains 
and grasses, and on the leaves of the barberry. Professor Farlow 
thinks the notion of farmers that barberry-bushes near their grain 
fields tend to produce rust in the crop is well founded. 

A paper from Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, entitled a “ Note on the Al- 
terations of Rocks, and on the Decayed Gneiss of Hoosac Moun- 
tain,” in the absence of the doctor, was then read by the secretary, 
Mr. Burgess. ‘This decomposed gneiss is found in vast abundance 
in South Carolina, where it exists in the form of huge beds of 
feldspathic clay, or kaolin—sometimes called porcelain clay. Very 
little of this sort of decomposed rock has been found inthe North- 
ern States. In the process of tunneling Hoosac mountain, how- 
ever, quite a deposit has been found extending into the mountain 
some six hundred feet from the West or North Adams portal. It 
constitutes what the miners call the “ demoralized rock.” It was 
so decayed that it could be excavated in some of the strata with 
pick and shovel. The feldspar had become an unctuous clay, 
which has been utilized in making brick to arch the tunnel through 
the loose or “ demoralized rock.” The quartz of course was un- 
changed. It is supposed that most of the decomposed rock like 
this, in the North, has been removed by the action of glaciers, etc. 
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America. 
[Acting-Charade with Tableau.] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Leader. (To the audience.)\—Our subject is geographical. The 
First SCENE represents the whole word, a word of four syllables. 
SceNE SECOND is a TABLEAU, representing the same thing. 
Scene I. AMERICA.— The interior of a railway car, consisting of 

two rows of chairs with an aisle between. The seats are occupied 

by a party of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, in very merry mood. 

_ First G—How fast we had to run! I feared we should lose the 

train ! 

First L.—I laughed so hard it seemed to me I never should cease 

again. 

Sec. G.—You ran so fast, I laugh at the thought; ha! ha! ha! ha! 

ha! ha! 

Sec. L.—When the conductor comes, he’ll say this is @ merry car. 

Third G.—What a merry set we were in our pic-nic by the bay ! 

Third L.—Kate and Frank were upset in a boat; a comical sight 

were they. 

Fourth G.—They looked like two drowned chickens! ha! ha! ha! 

ha! ha! ha! 

Fourth L.—When the conductor comes, he’ll say this is a merry 

car. (CONDUCTOR enters, passes through, collects fares.) 

Fifth G.—Let’s sing. 

Fifth L.— What song? 

Sixth G.— Your memories tax. 

Sixth L.—Our memories here all fail. 

Seventh G.—Oh! sing that comic song by Saxe, 

“ A riding on a rail.” 

[This song, “ Singing through the Forest,” is in THE SINGING 
ScHooL. Jnstead of this song, and the colloquy referring to it, 
use either of the following.) 

Fifth G.—Let’s sing. 

Fifth L.— What song ? 

Sixth G.— All take a part, 

As gaily on we go. 

Sixth L.—Sing “ Music makes a merry heart.” 

Seventh G.—That suits us all, I know. 

(“ Music makes a merry heart” is in Pacific Glee Book.) 

Fifth G.—Let’s sing. 

Fifth L.— What song? 

Sixth G.— ’Twill suit us best 

To sing the grand new story 
How stretches far, from East to West, 
Pacific railroad’s glory. 

(Song “ Pacific Railroad” in Pacific Glee Book ; or “ Pacific Rail- 
road” in Golden Robin.) 

(Curtain Falls.) 

Scene II. Zadleau.—America. A YOUNG LADY dressed in 
symbolic costume, and holding a shield, with the American coat- 
of-arms. Fust back of the central figure let a semi-circle of YOUNG 

DIES, wearing the National Colors, sing“ America.” 

This Tableau may be varied by change of position. 

First :—Let the Central Figure stand with right hand extended 
as in the act of Benediction. 

Second :—Let the arms be outstretched as indicating wide do- 
main. 

Third.—Let the eyes be uplifted, and the right hand raised as 
in Invocation. 

Let the last stanza of “ America” be sung during the third and 
last position. 

Another elaborate and beautiful Tableau may be arranged thus: 
Let AMERICA be the Central Figure as above. Let a sufficient 
number of Girls represent the States and Teritories, all wearing 
the National Colors, and a coronet or sash with name; and each 
bearing some distinguishing mark of the State she represents. 
(See directions for “ Columbia’s Party,” in JOURNAL of June sth.) 
The arms of the State upon a shield would form an attractive fea- 
ture. Find “ Arms of the States” in Webster’s Unabridged, page 


1755- 


The Cobbler. 


[Exercise Recitation. ] 


BY C. M. WARD. 


Motions: |Point to the Right. *Sewing Motion. *Whisk left 
hand. *Ferk the elbows. *SHammer with fingers. ®*Stretching. 
"Bend forward. *As in boring ahole. °%As in sticking pegs. 

Wandering up and down, one day, 

I peeped in a window, over the way.1 

And, putting his needle through and through,? 
There! sat the cobbler, making his shoe. 


For the world he cares never the whisk of a broom ;* 
All he wants is his elbow-room ! * 
Rat-a-tap, tap, tick-a-tack, too.5 
This is the way he makes a shoe. 


Over lasts of wood, his bits of leather 

He stretches,® and fits, then sews together ;? 

He puts his waxed ends through and through,” 

And stil] as he stitches,” his body goes, too.? 

For the world he cares never the whisk of a broom ;* 
All he wants is his elbow-room ! # 
Rap-a-tap, tap, tick-a-tack, too.® 
This is the way he makes a shoe. 


With his little sharp awl he makes a hole® 
Right through the upper and through the sole; 
He puts in one peg or he puts in two,° 
And chuckles and laughs as he hammers them through.® 
For the world he cares never the whisk of a broom ;* 
All he wants is his elbow-room! # 
Rat-a-tap, tap, tick-a-tack, too.® 
This is the way he makes a shoe. 
—Little Corporal. 


“Birds Cannot Count.” 
{A Lesson for Egg-Collectors. } 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


First Boy.—Six eggs there were, in the nest of the bird, 
Under four brown wings’ protection. 
“ Now, ‘birds cannot count’,” said John, “I’ve heard.” 
And so, without saying another word, 
He took one for his collection. 


Sec. Boy.—Five eggs there were in the sheltered nest, 
Karl knew from John’s direction. 
“As ‘birds cannot count’,” said John, “’tis best 
To take one of these to go with the rest 
Of the kinds in my collection.” 


Third Boy.—Four eggs there were in the nest on the tree. 
Said Dick, “ Upon reflection, 
As ‘ birds cannot count,’ I think it will be 
No harm to them and just right for me, 
To take one, for my collection.” 


Fourth Boy.—Three eggs there were in that harassed nest ;— 
And I don’t know what connection 
There was to the thoughts in the poor birds’ breast 
If birds cannot count,—but they left the rest, 
For any body’s collection. 


All.—Oh! egg-collectors, don’t you suppose 
You might have some slight objection 
Though you should forget how to count, if those 
Who look at your treasures, should, as they chose, 
Each take one, from your collection ? 


Fortune-Telling. 


{A Recitation for Daisy-Time. For Three Girls, with Daisies. ] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


May.—Down in the daisy field, under the shade, 
May, Carrie, and Kate, daisy-fortunes played. 
Singing, while dropping each floret leaf, 

“ Rich man, poor man, beggar-man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, Indian-chief !” * 
This is the way May, Kate, and Carrie 
Learn of the daisies whom they shall marry. 


Carrie.—* And what shall we have for our bridal-dress ? 
Daisy white, daisy true, can you guess ?” 
Drawing and counting each milk-white ray, 
To see what the last one has to say,— 
“ Silks, satins, calico, rags,” * sing they. 
This is the way May, Carrie, and Kate 
Learn how they shall dress in their bridal state. 


Kate.—“ On our wedding-tour, in what shall we go ? 
“ Tell us, daisy, we long to know!” 
So they pull the florets again apart 
To see if the bridal train shall start 
In “ coach, chaise, wheelbarrow, cart.” * 
This is the way Kate, Carrie, and May 
Learn how they shall ride on their wedding-day. 


May.—“ Now one word more must the daisies give : 
Tell us truly how we shall live.” 
One by one are the dwellings said, 
As they draw the rays from the golden head, 
“ Great-house, cottage, wood-house, shed.” * 
This is the way the daisies tell 
How the brides, Kate, Carrie, and May, shall dwell. 


All.—And for fortune-telling, no living man 
Can tell one bit better than daisies can ! 


* Repeat, slowly, till each daisy-ray is drawn out. 


“Do You Love Butter ?” 


[Recitation for Buttercup Time. ] 
BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Two children, under the apple tree, 

May is a two-year-old, Ralph is three. 
Under May’s chin Ralph’s fingers hold 
Buttercups bright in their sheen of gold. 
And this is the prattle his wee lips utter, 
“T’ll see, ’ittle May, if ou love butter !” 


A boy and a girl are under the tree; 

A curly-haired, rosy-cheeked May is she, 
O’erflowing with frolic and glee and and fun, 
And Ralph is her playmate and champion. 
He holds a buttercup, now, to see what her 
Chin shall reply to,—“ Do you love butter ?” 


A youth and maiden are undc the tree, 

“Shall we try the buttercups, now,” says he, 

“ Just as we used in our childish days?” 

May’s cheeks flush red as he whispering says, 
While her chin grows gold, and her pulses flutter, 
He is sure that 4e doesn’t love any—but her ! 


Scotch Clover. 
{Recitation for Clover-time. Given bya young girl with a handful of Clover- 
blossoms. } 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


“T tell the tale as ’twas told to me.” 
Dame Nature, tinting the trunk of a tree, 
In her brush left some brown paint over. 
This failing, somehow, to meet her sight, 
The brush dipped next in creamy white, 
And painted the sweet Scotch clover. 


Espying the mingling brownish stain, 
Dame Nature declared she’d try again, 
And leave her so all should love her : 
So she bent to the blossoms, and leaving there 
The fragrant breath of her kisses rare, 
She perfumed the sweet Scotch clover. 


To welcome the fragrance, I hasten down, 
And I say, “ Never mind the stain of brown 
That the dear Dame’s brush left over,” 

When I open my window, at early dawn, 
And a breath comes up o’er the dewy lawn, 
From the blooms of sweet Scotch clover. 


I know a maiden, not fair, they think, 
With lily-white, nor the flush of pink ; 
But I am her constant lover: 
For her soul is sweet with the perfume pure 
Of Nature’s kisses, and so, I’m sure, 
I shall call her—my sweet Scotch Clover ! 


Nulla Dies Sine Linea.* 
{Recitation for High School Graduation.] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Happy schooldays now are ending, hours to memory so dear ; 
Voice and heart are sadly blending, since no more we enter here ; 
Fairest flowers we’ve daily gathered, Wisdom’s garlands to entwine, 
Every day some work performing, leaf by leaf, and line by line. 
Every day upon our spirits here has traced its line of light; 
Nulla dies sine linea, our motto grand we write. 


Fairer days now dawn to greet us, nobler work our hands may do; 

Bright the Future hastes to meet us, and to lead to labors new. 

Golden morns of hope are rising, and with hearts for duty strong, 

Willing hands life’s work are seeking, as we upward pass along. 

So each day’s glad task performing, where the harvest fields are 
white, 

Nulla dies sine linea, our motto grand we write ! 


Thus till all Life’s school is ended, all its lovely lessons done, 

May we see some good accomplished every day at set of sun. 

When we go at last to enter in the higher school above, 

May we win “Well done!” in Heaven, from the Master’s lips 
of love. 

Till that joyful day shall greet us —endless day that knows no 
night,— 

Nulla dies sine linea, our motto grand we write! 


* Music for the above, by James R. M is in “ Sc i a; 
price cents. Send to of thie 


SEASONABLE SONGS.—*“ Vacation Song,” page 71; “ Vacation’s 
Coming,” page 72; “ Exhibition,” page 115; “ Graduating,” page 
142; “June,” page 161,—Afocking Bird. “Vacation’s Coming,” 
page 120; “ Parting Song,” page 119,—Cheerful Voices. “Com- 
ing Holidays,” page 192; “Parting,” page 86; “Summer's Call,” 


page 99,—ead Light. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction, 


TO BE HELD AT 


Providence, R. L, July 7, 8, and 9, 1875, 


The 46th Annual Meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be held 
in Music Hall, 266 Westminster street, Providence, R. I., July 7, 8, and 9, 1875. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
Wednesday, July 7. 

Meeting of the Directors in the ante-room at Music Hall. 
Lecture by President Robinson, of Brown University. 
Teaching as related to the Other Professions. 
Singing by the pupils of the Providence Grammar Schools, under the 
direction of Mr. B. W. Hood, Teacher of Music in the Public 
Schools of Providence. 
Thursday, July 8. 
Devotional exercises, by Rev. E. G. Taylor, D.D., of Providence. 
Addresses of Welcome, by D. W. Hoyt, A.M., President of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; by His Honor, Thomas A. 
Doyle, Mayor of Providence, and by President Robinson. 
BUSINESS. 
English Pronunciation : What have Teachers to do about it ?—Paper 
by J. A. Shaw, A.M., Principal of the Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. 
DISCUSSION. 
The Teacher an Educator :—Paper by A. G. Boyden, A.M., Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
DISCUSSION. 
What next in the Common School?—Paper by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
of Springfield, Mass 
DISCUSSION. 
Inconsistency of Theory with Practice, the Chief Ground of Opposi- 
tion to Classical Study :—Paper by E. G. Coy, A.M., Classical Teach- 
er in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass, 
DISCUSSION. 
Silent Forces in Education:—Paper by J. F. Blackinton, A.M., 
Master of the Prescott School, Boston, Mass. 
DISCUSSION. 
Lecture by President Gregory, of the Illinois Industrial University. 
Subject ;—The Real Problems in Modern Education. 
Singing by the pupils of the Providence High School. 
Friday, July 9. 
Devotional Exercises, by Rev. C. A. Staples, of Providence. 
Report of Committee on Nominations, Election of Officers, etc. 
The Relation of Teachers to Physicians :—Paper by Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, of New York. 
DISCUSSION. 
The Place and Work of Academies in our System of Education :— 
Paper by Prof. S. S. Greene, LL.D., of Brown University. 
DISCUSSION. 
The Organization of School Faculties:—Paper by Samuel Eliot, 
LL.D., Head Master of the Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 


DISCUSSION. 
Arrangements have been made for an Excursion down Narragansett 
Bay, should the weather be pleasant. 
Lecture by President Porter, of Yale College. Subject :—Classical 
Studies and Instruction. Unfinished Business. Report of Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, and brief Addresses by distinguished Educators 
from different States. 


7.00 P.M. 


8.00 P.M. Subject :— 


9.00 A.M. 
g-15 AM. 


10.15 A.M. 


10.15 A. Me 


2.30 PM. 


3-30 P.M. 


4-30 P.M. 


8.00 P.M. 


9-00 A.M. 
8.15 A.M. 
9-30 A M. 


10.30 A.M. 


11.30 A.M. 


— P.M. 


8.00 P.M. 


All persons interested in the cause of Education are cordially invited to par- 
ticipate in the discussions. 

The Committee on Entertainment, consisting of the Grammar Masters of 
Providence, proffer free hospitality to ladies, who are now members of the Insti- 
tute, and also to those who propose to become members at its next meeting. All 
who wish to accept such hospitality should apply to Hon. T. B. Stockwell, 104 
North Main street, Providence, R. I., on or before June 25. 

Each applicant will please give her post-office address, that she may receive a 
card of introduction from the Committee on Entertainment before leaving her 
home for the Institute. 


To Members or THE InstiTUTE.—The following hotels will furnish accom- 
modations at reduced prices:—Providence Hotel (formerly Almy’s Hotel), Nos. 
163 to 173 North Main street, $2.00 per day. Central Hotel, Nos. 6 to 10 Canal 
Street, $2.co per day. Rooms only, from fifty cents to $1.00 per day. Mansion 
House, No. 159 Benefit street, $1.50 per day. 

The Committee commend the following restaurants :—Central Hotel Dining 
Rooms, 6 to 10 Canal street ; Central Hotel Cafe, 16 North Main street ; New- 
comb’s, 45 to 49 Dorrance street; Dorman’s, 155 Westminster street; Sutton’s, 
55 Weybosset street; Cafe St. George, 1 57 Westminster street; H. B. Wright, 
258 Westminster street; Bogman and Wilbur, Railroad Depot. 


RaiLroaps.—Members of the Institute can secure free return tickets over any 
of the following Railways, by which they go to Providence and have paid full 
fare:—Stoningten and Providence, and Stonington and New London; Provi- 
dence and Springfield; Providence and Worcester; Boston and Providence ; 
Providence, Warren and Bristol, and Providence and Fall River; New Bedford ; 
Old Colony; Norwich and Worcester; Worcester and Nashua; Boston, Barre 
and Gardner; Boston and Albany; Connecticut River; New York and New 
England R. R. Co, (formerly Boston, Hartford and Erie); Boston, Lowell and 
Nashua ; Fitchburg; Concord and Montreal. 

MERRICK LYON, President. 
J. W. Wesster, Secretary. 

Further and full particulars of the meeting will be given in the weekly issues 
of the New-ENnGLanp JourNAL oF Epucation, the official organ of the Ameri- 
can Institute. The New ENGLAND will also contain a full report of the proceed- 
ings and papers of the 46th Annual Meeting. 


_THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is a welcome 
visitor. It contains many useful and valuable hints on educational 
subjects. Every teacher should have it.— Zhe College Fournal, 
(Pitsburg, Penn.) 


Maine. 

WESTBROOK SEMINARY. — At the annual meeting of the trus- 
tees of this institution held at the seminary Wednesday, Hon. 
Charles Buffum of Orono, Hon. Charles Shaw of Dexter, Rev. 
William E. Gibbs, and Alfred Woodman, Esq., of Portland, were 
elected as trustees to fill the vacancies. The following officers 
were elected: Hon. Sydney Perham, president; David Torrey, 
Esq., vice-president ; G. M. Stevens, secretary; Charles Fobes, 
treasurer. The whole number of students the last year was 381. 

In spite of the unfavorable weather, Thursday morning, quite a 
large number of the friends of the graduating class assembled in 


the church to listen to the exercises. The church was neatly orna-|- 


mented with flowers, and in the back part of the altar hung the 
class motto, “The end crowns the work.” The music was fur- 
nished by an orchestra of ten pieces, and was excellent. After 
listening to a programme consisting of twenty-six selections, the 
diplomas were conferred by the principal, Mr. Bodge, after which 
the class sung the class song, written by Miss Laura M. Hill. We 
have not space, nor do we care to particularize concerning the 
parts, but we do say that they were most excellently delivered, and 
no difficulty whatever was experienced by those in the back part 
of the church in hearing. The class has had an excellent drill in 
elocution under Mr. Bodge, and they showed it yesterday to fine 
advantage. 

After the exercises in the church were completed, a procession 
was formed under the marshalship of Mr. J. Dunham, and pro- 
ceeded to the dining hall, where an elegant dinner was served. At 
the conclusion of an oration delivered by Hon. Geo. T. Davis, of 
Portland, the graduating class assembled around the class-tree, 
where an address was delivered by Rev. W. E. Gibbs, of Portland. 
The alumni assembled in the seminary building at the conclusion 
of the exercises, where the following officers were chosen : presi- 
dent, G. B. Varney; vice-presidents, F. Hichborn, Miss True; 
secretary and treasurer, T. W. Fogler; chronicler, Miss Hill ; 
executive committee, officers, with Virgin, Miss Gullifer and Mrs. 
Chenery. 

In the evening a reception was given at Hersey Hall, to the 
friends and patrons of the institution. In the course of the evening 
Mr. T. W. Fogler, in behalf of some of the old pupils, presented 
to the institution a fine portrait of Mr. Norton, a former teacher 
of the seminary, which Mr. Torrey, in behalf of the trustees, ac- 
cepted with fitting remarks. The school will commence August 
17th, under the present management. 


— The Commencement of the Classical Institute, at Waterville, 
will occur July 2d. The members of the senior class have engaged 
the Beethoven Quintette Club, of Boston, for instrumental music, 
and Miss Louise Cary for a vocalist. The concert promises to be 
the best ever holden in Waterville. 

The Commencement of the East Maine Conference Seminary 
at Buckport, took place Tuesday and Wednesday. Rev. S. F. 
Jones, of Portland, delivered an address to the alumni. Nineteen 
young ladies and gentlemen took part in the graduating exercises. 


— The annual examination and graduation exercises of the 
Wendell Institute, of Farmington, will occur June 24th and 25th. 
The graduating class numbers four. 

— The Maine Historical Society visit Eastport, in the city of 
Portland, on the sixteenth, to investigate the early settlements in 
eastern Maine. 

— The schoolhouse in District No. 11, Bradford, was burned 
last Monday night, with $50 worth of books. 

— A school census just taken in Machias shows 1,013 scholars. 


New Hampshire. 


Will the Principals of the various academical and higher schools 
in the State kindly see that full reports of their anniversary exer- 
cises, lists of graduates, etc., at the close of the present term, are 
promptly sent to the editor of this column ? 


Procror ACADEMY (Andover Center). — This institution, in- 
corporated June, 1874, closed its first school year on the 21st of 
May. There have been one hundred and twenty-eight students in 
attendance. The academy has a beautiful location, on a main rail- 
way route, in the quiet and healthful village of Andover Center, 
N. H. Its government is organized upon liberal principles, and 
its officers intend that the school shall be conducted in accordance 
with the real demands of an academical education. The curricu- 
lum will embrace three courses of study, College Preparatory, Ac- 
ademic, and Young Ladies’. 

The permanent prosperity of the school seems to be indicated 
by the associating as officers, several wealthy and business men, 
with others actively interested in education. The academy has 
been named in honor of Hon. John Proctor, a citizen of exalted 
character, and a gentleman of great wealth and liberality. 

We welcome this new school, and rejoice in its prospects. 


McGaw NormMat INsTITUTE.—The clesing exercises of the 
term of this institution at Reed’s Ferry occurred on the 8th inst., 
in the presence of a number of the trustees and the friends of the 
pupils. The interesting exercises by the students were followed 
by an address upon “ Life’s Morning” by the Rev. H. O. Ladd, 
principal of the State Normal School at Plymouth. The institu- 
tion is one of some twenty years existence, having been fo&nded 


by the well-known Prof. William Russell, and endowed more re- 
cently with a fund of $10,000 by the late Deacon Robert McGaw 
of Reed’s Ferry. The building is pleasantly situated near the 
Reed's Ferry station, on rising ground overlooking the Merrimack, 
was recently refitted, and has now accommodations for about 75 
pupils in all. It has now been in operation one term, the first time 
for some years, and has about 30 scholars. Its principal is B. H. 
Weston, till recently principal of the academy at Atkinson, assisted 
by the Rev. W. M. Gay. 


NASHUA.—The High School Alumni Association will hold a 
picnic at the Nashua Manufacturing Company’s grove, July 5. 
Supt. Averill has tendered his resignation . . . 
Twelve thousand appropriated to schools. . . . Rev. Charles 
Wetherbee has been elected a member of the school board, vice 
Rev. Mr. Philbrook, resigned. . . . Miss Carrie A. French is 
said to be the first American lady who ever graduated at a Prus- 
sian normal school. 


MANCHESTER.—B. F. Dame, principal of the Lincoln School, 
has been giving some public readings lately which are highly 
spoken. . . . C.H. Pettee, of the Thayer School of Engin- 
eering, Dartmouth College, has an appointment as civil engineer 
on the Sherbrook and Quebec railroad. 


New Lonpon.—The graduating class numbers 16—7 gentle- 
men and 9g ladies. Miss C. E. Proctor, Andover, is valedictorian ; 
C. C. Messer, Springfield, class poet and also orator before the 
Euphemian Association. Ata public contest in declamation, lately, 
Frank N. Piper took the first prize and F. W. Reed the second. 
The old academy bell goes to Goffstown High School. 


Eppinc-—They are talking of establishing a high school, and 
have now $3,000 in hand, left them by the will of the late Daniel 
W. Ladd, for that purpose. Well, let them add a zero or two be- 
fore they begin the school. 


ExeTEeR.—Four members of the class of ’73 of Phillips Acad- 
emy of Exeter, either are or have been leaders of classes in col- 
lege, viz.: Hibbard, Dartmouth, ’76; Sykes, Harvard, '77; Mac- 
kenzie, Lafayette, ’78; and Hackett, Dartmouth, 78. . . . 
“ Eixtur numchair,” was the direction on a letter to Exeter, N. H., 
lately. . . . The late Watson Dickerson, Esq., of East An- 
dover, bequeathed $500 to Proctor Academy. 


Hopkinton.—C. C. Lord, superintendent of schools, has been 
giving object-lessons in the various schools, illustrated by chromos, 
etc., at the same time advising teachers and children to adorn their 
school-rooms with flowers and pictures. Recently visiting a little 
school, he found in addition to a tasty boquet on the teachers’s 
desk, no less than forty-three specimens of art on the walls, and 
more pictures to go up. The representation was of chromo, litho- 
graph, steel engraving, and wood-cut, the whole displayed with or- 
der and taste. 


Reap Tuts.—* In this connection we desire to speak of a kind of 
work done by some of our teachers, not required of them, but 
which is worthy of all commendation. Children coming to school 
almost naked have been decently clad through the efforts of teach- 
ers, sometimes at a sacrifice of labor and money. The same 
teachers have remained in their schoolrooms that poor children 
might have, for a few hours more, the warmth for which they would 
suffer in their miserable homes.”—Aanchester School Report. 


— The number of scholars in Keene, by the late numeration, 
1447, of which 1253 are in the Union district. 

— The number of children enrolled in Goffstown, 353; in dis- 
trict No. 1, 125; now in school, 245. 

— The row in New Hampshire illustrates the importance of 
spelling matches.—Boston News. [We suggest that henceforth no 
man be eligible to office in this State who doesn’t know how to 
write his own name.] 

— The Shedd free library, Washington, now numbers 850 vol- 
umes, and is increased about 100 volumes annually by the interest 
of afund left by the late Miss Sarah Shedd. 

— The following is from a written examination that occurred in 
this State not a great while ago; questions abbreviated :—Science 
of quantity called? “Cysnacic of knolege.” Arithmetic? “Ci- 
ance of numbers and art of contation.” Abstract number? “ One 
that has applied to some particlar object.” Figure? “Carrecter 
euced to reppersent a number.” Roman notation? “ Wear eused 
by the roman and ar eused now on clocks faceeas and chappers in 
books.”—“ Arabis it arived by the hindues and Arabis got it from 
them and brot it to this contry.” [Who enters the lists against us ?] 

— Hon. W. H. Y. Hackett lately addressed the Portsmouth 
teachers on Civil Government. 

— Four second-cousins of Queen Victoria’s are said to be living 


in Conway. 
Fi But wi a lord stand out my shin, 
A lord, a peer, an earlie’s son, 
Up higher yet my bonnet !”"—Burus. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 
MICHIGAN Nov 22th, 1874 
Dear Sir i the under Siner wishes you to send mea curcler of 
the Road Islend School Master the Price per year and price each. 
Monthly or Weakley. 
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Vermont. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT CONANT has issued the following 

meer Office of Superintendent of Education, 
RANDOLPH, June 10, 1875. 
To Town Superintendent or Teachers: 

Sec. 3 of No. 33 of the public acts, passed by the Vermont Leg- 
jslature at its session in 1874 is, in the first part, as follows :—“ He 
(the Superintendent of Education), shall, annually, upon a written 
application of twenty-five teachers in any county — except Grand 
Isle and Essex counties, in which the number may be fifteen teach- 
ers—for that purpose hold one teachers’ institute in such county, 
at a time when the common schools are not in session, as far as 
practicable not to exceed three days each.” . 

The Superintendent of Education believes the holding of teach- 
ers’ institutes to be desirable, and he hopes to receive applications 
for them from all the counties. To facilitate the application a 
blank form has been prepared, of which a copy is herewith sent to 
your address. Will you secure such signatures as you can, and re- 
turn the same to me on or before the tenth day of July next? It 
is designed to hold the institutes during tne months of September, 
October, and November. The reason for wishing the applications 
sent in at the date named is that time may be had for making the 
necessary arrangements and giving due notice. Any suggestions 
relative to the time or place of the institute for your county, made 
on the back of the application and signed by you will receive at- 
tention. EDWARD CONANT, Supt. of Education. 


BARRE.—The anniversary exercises of Barre Academy occurred 
June 6-10 On Sunday afternoon the annual sermon to the gradu- 
ating class was delivered at the Congregational church, by Rev. 
Dr. Lord, of Montpelier, from the text, Luke 14, 10: “ Friend, go 
up higher.” The discourse was one of great power, and was emi- 
nently fitted to the occasion. Monday evening occurred the prize 
speaking at the church, between four members each of the senior 
and middle classes. On Wednesday the oration before the alumni 
was delivered by Rev. Franklin Tuxbury, of Brandon, and the 
poem by Miss Amy B. Fiske, of Northfield. In the evening the 
annual oration before the “ Social Fraternity” was given by Hon. 
John M. Thacher, Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., a 
member of the alumni, and formerly associate principal of the 
academy. Thursday the rhetorical exercises of the senior class 
occurred at the Congregational church, at 2 P.M. The class num- 
ber 16—13 gentlemen and 3 ladies. 


Sr. JoHnspury ACADEMY. — The catalogue of this institution 
for this academic year is now out. It is neatly printed, containing 
a fine cut of the academy building, and floor plans of both the 
academy and South Hall. A summary of the attendance is given 
as follows: Senior advanced class 3, senior class 31, middle class 
55, junior class 178, sub-junior class 75— aggregate, 342; first 
term 269, second term, 254. 


MONTPELIER. — Vermont Methodist Seminary. — The Spring 
term of this institution will close July 1st. Sunday, June 27th, 
the principal, Rev. L. White, A.M., will preach the annual sermon 
before the graduating class, in the seminary chapel, at 3 o’clock 
M. The examination will commence Tuesday morning, June 29, 
and continue through the day, to be followed in the evening by an 
address before the “ Aisthetic Society,” by Rev. Daniel Dorches- 
ter, D.D. The examination will be resumed on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and continue during the forenoon. At two o’clock there will 
be a business meeting of the Alumni Association, and the anniver- 
sary exercises of the alumni will be held in the chapel, Wednes- 
day evening. Commencement exercises at 10 o’clock, Thursday, 
July Ist. 


NoRWICH UNIVERSITY.—Commencement occurs at this institu- 
tion July 1. The oration will be delivered by James A. L. Whit- 
tier of Boston, and the poem by Rev. Dr. Andrew Hull of Mont- 
pelier. The usual infantry and artillery drills will take place dur- 
ing the morning, ending with a review and a dress-parade. 

Lynpon. — The Spring term of Lyndon Institute closed on 
Friday, June 4th. There were five graduates. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston. — The second annual reunion of the Boston Lady 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Parlors of the Unitarian 
Church, Broadway, South Boston, Thursday evening, June 1oth, 
and was attended by more than fifty ladies. Miss C. Alice Baker, 
of Cambridge, read a fine paper on “Charlotte Corday.” The 
company then passed to the supper room; a bouquet of flowers 
was placed at each plate—the refreshments were tastefully ar- 
ranged, and hanging baskets of flowers and smilax added to the 
scene. At the close of supper several sentiments were offered, 
The one to “ Music” was responded to by Miss Mary Butterfield 
in a song so finely executed that another was demanded and grace- 
fully given. The sentiment to the “Lady members of the School 
Committee” was answered by Miss Lucia Peabody, member of the 
board. She spoke of the responsibility of a teacher’s position, 
and the conscientious devotion to duty she had observed among 
the teachers ; she closed by expressing sympathy with the associa- 
tion; and her earnest words were heartily applauded by the teach- 
ers, who sincerely hope the new school board may retain her val- 


uable services. Other sentiments were offered; among them, 
“ Our Profession,” “Boston University,” “Our Public Schools,” 
“The Lady Teachers’ Association,” and responses were made by 
members of the association. After singing a parting song written 
by Mrs. Mary P. Colburn, the association adjourned to its next 
regular session, on the second Thursday of September. 

This association aims to be a helpful organization to teachers, 
both intellectually and socially. The exercises of the regular 
meetings consist of essays, debates, readings, and music; methods 
of school instruction and discipline are also discussed. All lady 
teachers are invited to become members. ® 

The annual military drill of the boys in the Boston High Schools 
was given last week, Thursday and Friday, and is regarded as the 
most thorough and satisfactory of any exhibition of the kind for 
several years. The company and battalion drill showed the re- 
sults of good training. 


PROVINCETOWN.—A. F. Blaisdell, A.M., for the last three years 
principal of the High School in this place, has resigned his posi- 
tion, and closes his labors at the close of the present term. A 
class of twelve will graduate on June joth. 

Miss Lizzie Kenney, for many years a well known and popular 
teacher, has been given a leave of absence on account of ill-health. 


NEWTON.—Prof. Walter Smith pays a high compliment to the 
teachers and scholars of the city of Newton, when he says that 
the exhibition of drawings from the schools of that city was the 
best he had ever seen, in this or any other country. 


SoutH HAp.LEy.—The corner-stone of the new art building at 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary was laid last week. Mr. A. L. 
Williston, who has done more than any other person for this build- 
ing project, lowered the stone to its final resting-place. The new 
building will cost $60,000. Full-size portraits of Washington, 
Franklin, and Webster have been given to the new art gallery. 

Miss Julia E. Ward is actively engaged in collecting funds from 
friends to further the completion of the new art building, and has 
received from Merriam Bros. of Springfield the sum of $1,000 for 


that purpose. 


Rhode Island. 


Teachers’ Institute at Pascoag. 

A beautiful June day greeted those teachers who assembled in 
response to the call for this institute, on Friday 4th inst. Open- 
ing with good attendance, each session showed an increase in num- 
bers and interest. Burrillville and Smithfield were quite fully 
represented by their teachers, while Glocester and North Smith- 
field sent their delegation, and some were present from quite re- 
mote sections of the State. The continued attendance, close at- 
tention, and ready sympathy of the teachers were of great valne 
and assistance to all who took part in the exercises. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the citizens of the town, who by their 
personal presence and unlimited hospitality showed their interest 
in the institute and in the cause which it represents. 

The devotional exercises of the session were conducted by Rev. 
A. Lovejoy, pastor of the Baptist church, in which the institute was 
held. The opening exercise was on the Improvement of the Read- 
ing Lesson, by Commissioner Stockwell, who also, during the af- 
ternoon session, occupied some time with a Familiar Talk on School 
Management. 

Mr. C. B. Grant, of the Federal Street Grammar School, Provi- 
dence, gave two very valuable exercises, one each in Geography 
and History. 7%e feature of the occasion was the use made of 
maps to bring out and enforce thefideas to be presented. It seems 
now, after Mr. G.’s clear and satisfactory illustration of this sub- 
ject of map-drawing, as if we, even, might draw a map the next 
time we find ourselves attempting to teach anything in Geography 
or History. 

At the evening session of the Institute addresses were made by 
the commissioner, Mr. W. A. Mowry, of Providence, and Professor 
Greenough, of the Normal School. Mr. Stockwell referred 
chiefly to two points, the need and the propriety of establishing a 
High School for the town, and also the formation of a public 
library. 

Mr. Mowry discussed quite fully What is Education ? and Of 
What Use is it? closing with a chapter of reminiscences, of great 
interest and full of suggestions to all present. 

Professor Greenough devoted his remarks to the discussion of 
some of the educational problems of the day from an economical 
point of view, showing that what is frequently called economy is 
the most unbounded prodigality, and what we call extravagance is 
the wisest economy. 

The exercises of the evening, as also those of the Saturday 
morning session, were increased in interest and pleasure by the 
reading of Mr. R. W. Smith, of the English and Classical School, 
Providence. 

On Saturday morning Mr. Mowry took up the subjects, Frac- 
tions and Interest. In Fractions the speaker proceeded to show 
how the subject could be simplified in the presentation thereof to 
pupils, claiming that, if the pupil gained a clear idea of the two 
parts of a fraction and their relation at the outset, all subsequent steps 
would be taken naturally and easily. In Interest attention was given 
to showing the practical methods adopted by and in general use 
among all classes of business men, and the speaker claimed that 


in teaching Interest most of the instruction should be in this line, 
instead of in teaching, almost exclusively, theories and processes 
that seldom if ever are met with in business-life. 

Mr. B. W. Hood, of Providence, then proceeded to show, with 
the aid of a class of pupils from the schools of the town, how to 
begin and carry ona regular, systematic course of instruction in 
Music. The exercise was very interesting, and, by the readiness 
and zeal with which the children responded, demonstrated the fact 
that it met a wav? on their part. 

The closing exercise was given by Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brown 
University, on How to begin Instruction in Language. Starting 
with the assumption that a large portion, if not the larger portion, 
of all the pupils in our schools will never, from the necessities of 
the case, be able to study Grammar, so-called, he considered it a 
duty of teachers to do something for their pupils in order that they 
should be able to speak and write their own language with fair cor- 
rectness. The key to the method he would adopt is contained in 
the words, Thought and Expression. Awaken thought, draw out 
the expression of thought. Stimulate one, criticise, improve the 
other. Connect their work with the entire work of the school- 
room. Let it be the link to bind together all of the different ele- 
ments and factors of the school-life. 

Resolutions of thanks to the speakers, to the Providence & 
Springfield railroad for free return tickets, to the citizens for their 
hospitalities, were then passed, and the Institute adjourned. Es- 
pecial credit should be given to the official committee of arrange- 
ments, Rev. William Fitz, Superintendent of Schools for the 
town; H. L, Hopkins, chairman of the School Committee, and S. 
T. Smith, Trustees of the Pascoag District, who were unwearied 
in their efforts to provide for the comfort of all, and promote the 
succcss of the Institute. 


PROVIDENCE. — The second annual Musical Festival of the 
Grammar Schools of this city, was held at Music Hall, on Friday, 
June 4th, under the direction of Mr. Hood, teacher of Music in 
the public schools. A very large audience was present, many 
having to stand for lack of seats. The exercises were intensely 
interesting, and the audience dispersed with many expressions of 
gratification at the evidence given that the appropriation for Music 
in the schools is not money spent in vain. 


WoonsocKET.—Saturday last, the Geology class of ’74 and ’7 5 
with the principal, Martin A. Way, made a trip in the interest of 
science to the Harris and Dexter lime quarries. Tuesday, after 
the session, the class in Natural Philosophy, with the High School 
assistant teacher, Miss Mowry, and principal, visited the new So- 
cial Mill. Under the guidance of Mr. W. E. Parker, who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the philosophy of the steam engine, all its 
parts were intelligently explained, to the delight and edification of 
the party. The above is a kind of “object-teaching” of which it 
were well if we had more. 


Nortu KinGston.—At the annual town meeting, held recently, 
Charles T. Sissen, and Joseph W. Reynolds were elected members 
of the school committee for three years. 


— David Smith, of Westerly, has been re-elected a member of 
the school committee for three years. 

— Benjamin Barker, Jr., is the successful contestant for the nom- 
ination to the cadetship in Mr. Eames’ Congressional District. 
Bennie has our congratulations. He has attended the public 
schools at Fall River, and Mowry and Goff’s, Providence. 


Connecticut. 


THE LEGAL PREVENTION OF ILLITERACY.—This is the title of 
a pamphlet of twenty-six pages just issued, being a reprint from 
the Annual Report to the Legislature, for 1875, of B. G. Northrop, 
LL.D., Secretary of the State Board of Education. The paper 
opens with remarks on the influence of public sentiment in the 
general enforcement of laws; and concludes that the expediency 
of compulsory attendance at school in any given State must de- 
pend on the enlightened public sentiment of that community. He 
says,—* In those States where free public schools are still a nov- 
elty, or where illiteracy most abounds, where multitudes appreci- 
ate neither the advantages of education nor the evils of ignorance, 
compulsory attendance would be premature and impracticable. 
But in those States where the traditions of the people from their 
earliest history have fostered the general appreciation of common 
school education as their most precious heritage, as the source of 
their success and prosperity, as indispensable to their future growth, 
as essential to skilled industry, as the cheapest police agency, edu- 
cation comes at length to be recognized as the universal right, duty, 
and interest of man.” 

The right of a State to compel attendance upon instruction is 
tersely stated in the following language: “If the State has a 
right to provide for any internal improvements, it has a right to 
provide for that education which is the condition of all progress. 
If the State may enforce regulations for the health of the body, it 
may do the same for the mind. If the State has a right to hang 
a criminal, it has a better right to prevent his crime by proper cul- 
ture. The right to imprison and to execute implies the right to 
use the best means to prevent the need of either.” 

In stating “ methods and results,” the paper shows that an ear- 
lier compulsory law was copied verbatim from a Massachusetts 
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statute, restraining manufacturers from knowingly employing chil- 
dren who had not attended school. This effort was a failure, ex- 
cept so far as by conciliation and persuasion they might be induced 
to conform to the spirit of the law. Not to know was easy, when 
interest made it convenient. By a change of the law a// employers 
were forbidden to take into service children under 14 years, unless 
they had attended some school at least three months ,in each year 
of such service, under a penalty of one hundred dollars. 

The next step was taken four years ago, when a law of compul- 
sory attendance at school was passed, applying to all farents of 
children who were employed to labor at any business in this State, 
and who were discharged for the purpose of attending school. 

At the present time the law requires that “ every parent, guard- 
ian, or other person having charge of any child, between the ages 
of 8 and 14 years, shall cause such child to attend some public or 
private day school at least three months in each year, six weeks at 
Jeast of which attendance shall be consecutive ; or to be instructed 
at home at least three months in each year in the branches of edu- 
cation required to be taught in the public schools, unless the phys- 
ical or mental condition of the child is such as to render such at- 
tendance inexpedient or impracticable.” The penalty for the vio- 
lation of the above provisions is a fine of five dollars, “for every 
week, not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year, during which 
any parent or guardian shall have failed to comply therewith.” 

The efficiency of this law, as of all legal enactments, must de- 
pend largely on the prevailing sentiment of the people for its en- 
forcement. The cultivation of a right public sentiment is regarded 
as of the first importance to give sanction and support to the law. 

Obligatory education in the early history of Connecticut, and ar- 
guments for the law, are presented. The experience of European 
countries is given in full, together with the opinions of leading ed- 
ucators and statesmen, in this country and abroad. 

Appended, also, is the report of Hon. Giles Potter, the agent 
of the Board, in which he presents his observations of the working 
of the law. The paper, as a whole, is exceedingly valuable to 
those interested in the subject. 


SECRETARY NORTHROP’s Annual Report affords the following 
facts concerning the schools of the State: 

Attendance, Irregularity, etc. — The “compulsory attendance 
law” is working satisfactorily, and as the result of the various 
measures adopted for securing increased attendance, the propor- 
tion of children in the public schools has advanced from 80.38 per 
cent. in 1867-8 to 89.34 per cent. in 1873-4. The actual increase 
has been about 20,000, while the increase in enumeration in the 
same time was about.10,000. 

In regularity of attendance there has been no improvement. 
The proportion of those registered in any term, who are present 
each day, has for several years ranged usually between 70 and 73 
per cent. This is for the whole State. In the different towns the 
range has been from a little over 50 to nearly go per cent., and in 
some districts the attendance has been even less than 40 per cent. 
For this very wide diversity no sufficient reason can be assigned. 
There is no good reason why Connecticut should not stand as high 
in this respect as any other State. But a comparison with some of 
the States for several past years gives a result not entirely to our 
credit. 

A comparative table shows the following averages of attendance 
for periods of from three to ten years in the States named: Con- 
necticut 56, Massachusetts 73, New Hampshire 66, New York 47, 
New Jersey 50, Pennsylvania 64, Ohio 57. 

High Schools—High schools have not yet become as numerous 
as is desirable. The highest departments of several of the large 
graded schools are virtually high schools for the surrounding re- 
gions. But tuition fees exclude many non-residents who would 
gladly attend. While efforts should continue to be made for giv- 
ing at least the rudiments of education to every child within our 
borders, more should be done for the advanced education of such 
as have time and inclination to pursue higher studies. And since 
the number who desire to be thus educated is in the aggregate 
very large, the enactment of a law requiring a High school to be 
maintained by every town of sufficient population would be an im- 
portant step toward supplying an urgent want. The question, 
“How far should the education of the people be carried at the 
public expense ?” is not easily answered. There must, obviously, 
bea limit somewhere, but not many would advocate the narrowest 
restriction, A large number of schools of a higher grade would 
be for the credit and benefit of the State. 

Drawing and Music—Drawing has received increased attention. 
It has been introduced in all the cities and some of the smaller 
towns, and when this useful art shall have become as common as 
Writing, men will wonder that it was so long neglected. Vocal 
music is already a regular study in many schools, and can easily be 
made as universal as reading. 


— Among the prizes awarded at the anhiversary meeting of the 

oyal Geographical Society, held at Burlington House, London, 
Were medals to Lieutenant Weyprecht and M. Julius Payer, of the 
the Austrian Arctic Expedition. At the same meeting Sir Henry 
Rawlinson was reélected president of the society, and it was 
Stated that the Duke of Edinburgh had been nominated honorary 
vice-president, In the course of the proceedings also great satis- 


faction was expressed at the favorable prospects of the Polar Ex- 
Pedition, 


Colleges. 


TUFTS COLLEGE. 


The baccalaureate sermon before the Senior class of the Divin- 
ity School was given on Sunday afternoon, June 13th, by Rev. J. 
Smith Dodge, Jr., of Stamford, Conn. The graduating essays of 
the class were given on Wednesday, the 16th, in the college chapel, 
and the farewell address delivered by Rev. Dr. Sawyer. The 
class is composed of the following gentlemen: Randall W. Ald- 
drich, Samuel G. Davis, Henry W. Hand, Geo. W. Harmon, A.B., 
Thomas W. Illman, A.B., George T. Knight, A.B., Elmer F. 
Pember, Byron G. Russell, Silas W. Sutton, A.B., Elbert W. 
Whitney, A.B. 

The baccalaureate sermon before the Senior class of the college 
will be given by President Capen, Sunday afternoon, June roth. 
Commencement occurs the following Wednesday morning, followed 
by the usual dinner, and an oration before the Alumni Association 
by Rev. James Eastwood, of Brockton, Mass. Ww. P. B. 


YALE COLLEGE. 

The dedicatory exercises of the new boat-house took place 
Wednesday, June gth. Among the speakers were President Por- 
ter, Rev. J. H. Twichell, and Professor Brewer. On account of the 
severe rain storm the races were omitted. However, the University 
and Freshman crews pulled over the course to display themselves. 
The boat-house cost in all $16,000, including the land, nearly all 
of which is paid. The first floor is entirely devoted as receptacles 
for boats. The second floor contains dressing-rooms, bath-rooms, 
and a room for the purpose of holding meetings, etc. Around 
this floor extends a broad piazza, from which an excellent view of 
the harbor is obtained. In fact the house is one of the finest in 
the country, and //e finest college boat-house. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 

Rev. Calvin B. Hulbert, of Bennington, accepts the presidency 
of Middlebury College, to which position he was elected at the re- 
cent meeting of its fellows. This happy selection will give great 
satisfaction to the friends of the college who, have seen in the 
president elect a rare combination of qualities fitting him admir- 
ably for the office he is about to assume. Asa teacher anda 
preacher he has made his mark within the State, and will bring to 
his new position a love for the work as well as a love for the col- 
lege with which, as a member of its corporation, he has for some 
years been connected. He is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and of Andover Theological Seminary, and is the second alumnus 
of Dartmouth called by Middlebury to the president’s chair. Dr. 
Labaree having been a most successful president for the period of 
twenty-five years. 

President Hulbert will be inaugurated at the coming commence- 
ment of the college, which will be the time to hold its seventy-fifth 
anniversary. He will be the sixth incumbent of the office, his 
predecessors, their college relations, and terms of service being as 
follows: Rev. Dr. J. Atwater, Yale, 1800 to 1809; Rev. Dr. H. 
Davis, Yale, 1810 to 1817; Rev. Dr. J. Bates, Harvard, 1818 to 
1839; Rev. Dr. B Labaree, Dartmouth, 1840 to 1866; Rev. Dr. 
H. D. Kitchel, Middlebury, 1866 to 1873. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 

Professor Shepard has finished his lectures on Meteorites. . . 
A new botanical museum has just been fitted up. . . . Dr. 
Hitchcock has just received a valuable speciman skull of an Afri- 
can chief. He has long desired such a skull, but could not obtain 
one on account of the superstition of the natives. 


— Faith Training College, Boston, opens in October. 

— Hamilton celebrates its sixty-third Commencement June 27— 
July 1. It graduates a class of 34. 

— The alumni of Williams will form a “ Williams Century” at 
its 81st Commencement, July 4-7. Examinations for admission 
July 5 and 6. 

— Hon. J. A. Patterson addresses the Phi Beta Kappa society 
at Dartmouth, and Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D., the theologues. A 
large class graduates. 

— Harvard has met with a severe loss in the death of Professor 
Winlock, director of the observatory, and Phillips professor of 
Astronomy and professor of Geodesy. 

— The Carpenter prizes for elocution, in Brown University, 
were awarded as follows: First, to C. T. Aldrich, Providence ; 
second, to Rathbone Gardner, of Providence; third, to Inman E. 
Page, of Washington, D. C. 


Mr. WILSON PALMER, Superintendent of Public Schools at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, is a native of New England, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and a teacher of experience in Massachusetts and 
the West. He is one of the best teachers in Iowa, and his success 
speaks well for his Eastern birth and training. As a lecturer he 
has met with marked success, and his address upon “ What we 
should do for our schools, and what our schools should do for us,” 
has been received with great favor in the West. As Mr. Palmer 
is to visit New England during the month of June, we understand 


that he will make arrangements to deliver this lecture in some of 
our towns and cities, and we trust that lecture committees, school 
superintendents and teachers will avail themselves of the oppor- 
tanity to hear so able a lecturer on this important school topic. 
Professor Palmer may be addressed at Ottumwa, Wapello county, 
Iowa, until June 15th, when he will start for the East. 


— 


Old World Notes. 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS FROM OVER THE OCEAN.—V. 


{From our own Correspondent. ] 
LonpDoN, FRIDAY, May 28. 
Preparations for the Representation of Educational Interests 
at the American Centennial. 
Advices from all parts of the continent state that preparations 
are actively making for the representation of educational interests 
at the American Centennial, at Philadelphia, in 1876. The pres- 
ence of some of the American commissioners at Vienna, and nota- 
bly the exertions of Mr. Philbrick and Professor Horford of Bos- 
ton, tended in no small degree to stimulate the interest of Euro- 
pean nations in the educational department of the coming Ameri- 
can Exposition. Switzerland is especially active in this direction, 
and the committee appointed by the Zurich Council of Public In- 
struction to consider the advisability of the Canton taking part in 
the Philadelphia Exhibition in the school section, has decided in the 
affirmative. The committee ask that a special commission should 
be sent to the Centennial by the Swiss government, in order to 
study the school systems shown at the “ World’s Fair.” 
A Notable Instance of “‘Geography at Fault.” 

Europeans are not slow to detect the errors and mistakes of their 
transatlantic friends, especially where any ignorance of the geog- 
raphy of the Old World is exhibited. The old maxim about sauce 
for the goose, etc., will apply in this instance ; for the ignorance of 
American geography displayed by some European journals is sim- 
ply astounding. The latest instance of this kind, though it does 
not apply to a lack of knowledge in relation to America so much 
as it exhibits a woeful ignorance in regard to the geography of the 
Pacific Ocean, will be amusing to the readers of the JouRNAL OF 
EpucaTion: A contributor to a Berlin journal prefaces a graphic 
description of the wreck of the German mail steamer Schiller with 
the remark that this terrible catastrophe took place “in the midst 
of the Pacifique Ocean,” the hapless vessel having struck upon the 
rocks lying off the Scilly Isles, which, with praiseworthy accuracy, 
he is careful to inform us, are a group of islands as yet but little 
known, in the South Sea, between Cook’s Archipelago and the So- 
ciety islands, in the 16,28° south latitude and the 150,50° west lon- 
gitude.” The /nternational Gazette, in commenting on this exhibi- 
tion of the ignorance of the Berlin writer, remarks that there is 
something touching in this extreme precision, and in the comment 
which follows : ‘‘ No wonder, then, that all human help was here 
so distant, and that the sea claimed so colossal a tribute !’ Unde- 
terred by the fact to which with commendable zeal he gives due 
prominence that the disaster occurring on Friday in the South Sea 
was reported at the hour of 2.25 Pp. M. from “ Plenzance ”’ in “ Corn- 
wales,” and that part of the survivors had already arrived at Plym- 
outh, he proceeds to add that some of the rescued persons were on 
the point of starting for Hamburg, “ perhaps,” he sagaciously con- 
jectures, “ from the neighboring port of Taihiti, where most EKuro- 
pean vessels call on the homeward voyage from America.” 
Defense of Students against Promiscuous Charges of Petty 

Crime. 

Twenty years ago, when Brown University in Rhode Island, of 

which Americans are justly proud, had not so many students as 


_| at present, not a street lamp could be broken, or a sign torn down 


by malicious hands within a mile of the college, without the charge 
being immediately made that the mischief was the work of students, 
The same was doubtless true in the case of other American schools 
and universities, as it has been and is of similar institutions in this 
country. The latest serious charges brought against the students 
at Eton is that of endangering the lives of members of the Queen’s 
family,by hurling a stone into the royal carriage while the latter was 
on its way to Windsor Castle. The daily papers took up the story, 
and seemed to think it impossible that the outrage could be ac- 
counted for on any other supposition than the guilt of the students, 
The Eton College Chronicle comes to the defense of the students, 
however, and says that, though it is not impossible that a Fourth 
Form boy has occasionally thrown a stone or discharged a catapult 
at a passing train, in this case, at any rate, the wonted public cen- 
sure need not be directed agaiast Eton. After a careful and mi- 
nute investigation, conducted by the masters and leading boys of 
the school, by detectives from London, and the officials of the 
place, no evidence has been found that could in any way criminate 
one of the boys. To this let it be added that on ne previous occa- 
sion has a like investigation failed to eliminate the real offender, if 
there be such; that the occurrence happened early in the af- 
ternoon before the boys had had time to disperse widely ; that it is 
an acknowledged fact that certain small “cads” were throwing 
stones in the vicinity of the railroad, and that one was seen that af- 
ternoon armed with an offensive-looking catapult. Until further 
evidence is produced, says the Chronicle, it is unfair to continue 
such an accusation ; and though, of course, it is not our business 
to deny the possibility of its truth, still we feel it our duty to disarm 


our readers of those suspicions which the words of the ill-natured 
and the detractions of the envious are only tu willing too bring for- 


wa. J. A. Froude, M.A., the well-known historian, whose visit to 
South Africa was recorded by us a short time ago, is about to re- 
turn to that country to act in an official capacity for Government. 

Prince Amadeo of Italy is occupied in writing a history of his 
reign in Spain. The title of the work will be “ Recollections of a 
King.” ‘The Princess Marie is assisting her husband. 


Sam WELLER, 


see 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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EXAMINATIONS. 


Examinations in English Literature. 


BY A. F, BLAISDELL. 


We present below the examination topics in English 
Literature in the senior class of the Provincetown High 
School. The class has studied literature since Christ- 
mas according to the method given, in full, in the 
JournaL of April roth. The History of the Lan- 
guage was taken for the most part from Quackenbos’s 
Rhetoric and Professor March’s Anglo-Saxon Reader. 
Mackay’s “ 1001 Gems of Poetry” was the only text-book 
used, except library books in reading from Dickens, 
Irving, etc. The method of teaching Shakespeare can 
be found in the JouRNAL of May 29th. Of course the 
topics are given in the fewest words, which will account 
for the indefinite idea conveyed by No. 29, 35, 37, and 
38. The 41st topic can be expanded according to the 
time, and serves to excite the interest of the pupil and 
keep him “posted” in regard to many minor matters. 
The average age of the class was about sixteen, with 
five recitations a week, of forty-five minutes each. 


1. Write in tabular form principal branches of Aryan or Indo- 
European Languages. 
- Outline of English History from Caesar to Chaucer. 
Elements of English Language, and describe each. 
Anglo-Saxon words and how distinguished. 
Miscellaneous Elements of English Language. 
Curious Derivations. 
- John G. Whittier. 
Analysis of Maud Muller. 
Analysis of Nauhaught, the Deacon. 
10. Thomas Gray. 
11. Analysis of Elegy. 


PRY AREY 


12. Burns, life and writings. 
13- Goldsmith, “ 
14. Scott, 
15. Byron, 
16. Cowper, 


17. Analysis of Paul Revere’s Ride. 

18. Waverly Novels. 

19. Shakespeare. 

20. Mention all his plays. 

21. Story of Merchant of Venice. 

22. Story of Macbeth. 

23. Story of Othello. 

24. Some famous authors cotemporary with Shakespeare. 

25- Some famous authors cotemporay with Goldsmith. 

26. Some famous authors cotemporary with Byron. 

27- Some famous authors cotemporary with Tennyson. 

28. Milton. 

29. Something about Paradise Lost. 

30. Addison, life etc. 

31. Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and Macaulay. 

32. Analysis of Wreck of Hesperus. 

33- Analysis of Barbara Frietchie. 

34- Dickens’ famous novels and characters. 

35- Famous characters in fiction. 

36. Irving. 

37- Study of style; illustrate by preceding authors. 

38. Twelve great authors from Chaucer to Tennyson, with their 

cotemporaries. 

39- Quotations from the preceding authors. 

4°. Quotations from Hamlet, Macbeth, Merchant of Venice, 

Julius Czsar, and Henry VIII. 

41. Where will you find literary reference to— 

Rill from the Town Pump, Tiny Tim, Rebecca, Gulliver, Mi- 
cawber, Man Friday, Moll Flanders, Female Martyr, Rip Van 
Winkle, Loss of the Royal George, Thanatopsis, Hiadee, Famous 
Attack on Christianity, Hymn of the Nativity, Stella and Venessa, 
Walter Raleigh, Little Nell, Jennie Deans, Boz, Geoffrey Crayon, 
George Eliot, Fanny Fern, Heathen Chinee, Eva, Wizard of the 
North, Sam Weller, Florence Percy, Alice and Phoebe Cary, Old 
Manse, James T. Fields, Ike Marvel, Mrs. Partington, Will Carle- 
ton, Bret Harte, Raven, Biglow Papers. 


“ WESTWARD the course of empire takes its way.” Mr. T. N. 
Snow, a native of Cape Cod, and for several years a teacher in 
Massachusetts, and for the last three years principal of the Central 
Grammar School in Omaha, Neb., has just been elected superin- 
tendent of schools in Santa Barbara, Cal., at a salary of $2,400 
in gold, and will enter upon his work July 12th proximo. Mr. 
Snow is a good scholar, a thorough teacher, and an earnest worker, 
and we shall expect to hear of grand results from his new field of 
labor on the Pacific shore. 


New Publications. 


Warren's Descriptive Geometry, and Free-Hand Drawing, 

Passing by entirely ail those features of the second attack upon 
my Descriptive Geometry, which, as I already begin to hear, are 
naturally predisposing persons to assume thatthe criticisms therein 
contained are essentially unfair, as they are indeed, I will quietly 
confine myself to the criticisms themselves, 

1. “The point FF’;” “ point 29’;” etc.— “extracts,” from 
which “ it will” (not) ‘‘ be seen that there is the greatest irregular- 
ity in the use of letters,” along with the imagined “ confusion,” etc. 

The majority of the references follow the system. How doany 
exceptions arise ? Variously, Sometimes aline on paper represents 
two or more lines in space, and it is not worth while to, therefore, 
load it with double or triple lettering. Points may be on certain 
lines, previously mentioned, and in the concrete case, when the 
learner would not be misled, as an adstract statement might make it 
appear that he would be, the letters which denote such points may, 
therefore, with advantage to holding the thread of the solution, be 
also used to denote the lines containing them, VV’ was the vertex 
of an auxiliary cone, principally represented by its vertex, and 
therefore conveniently emphasized by a capital ; the use of which 
indeed is no real infraction of the system, since in some figures 
both capital and small alphabets must be used. 

2. Ease of reading the diagrams, Olivier again. 

Here is a figure in Olivier—and there are many such, and it is 
not a complicated one—where one line successfully carries off the 
following letters: V%, K’v, Lv, Ge, mv, and gv; while in each 
projection, A4, 04, g%, in one, andov, pv, pe, in the other, con- 
tend, for the possession of one poor pvint, where the above cer- 
tainly not illiterate line meets ¢hree others. 

Great is system ! but like anything else, it may be “ run into the 
ground ;” that is, may degenerate into mere petty fussiness, if pre- 
ferred to the main work which it should subordinately aid ; and, as 
Bacon says, “ certainly you were better (to) take for business a man 
somewhat absurd, than over-formal,” 

Turning to writers whose works are the accepted standards in 
such institutions as the Polytechnic School of Paris, and finding 
that I follow the usual system of notation as closely as they do, 
and with like rational, not “fanciful” exceptions, I may well be 
content ; while also thankfully welcoming all well considered and 
kindly made suggestions from honest and competent fellow-workers. 
3. “ Prolixity.” Let us see, in the clear light of definite, yet 
broad facts, how recklessly this pet topic is handled. Taking the 
pains to compare my work with three other octavos, on the same 
subject, of very nearly like page, I find as follows : 

No, I. 100 problems and theorems to 231 pages ; or I to 2.3 pages. 


No.2, 8 “ a5 “ 
No. 3. 72 * 162 “ ;o0rrte23 
Mine 167 “ 252 “ ;orirtors 


But I am bound, and willing, to add that 1.5 of my slightly larger 
pages would be equivalent to, at most, however, 2.1 pages of the 
other works, 

I could not compare with Church’s excellent manual on account 
of the marked difference in size of type; nor with Watson’s valu- 
able work, on account of its quarto form, and also because of its 
unique character in two radical particulars ; first, its relatively 
great number of plates and limited text, it having been expressly 
declared to me to be of the nature of a printed syllabus or abstract, 
requiring to be largely supplemented by oral instruction (which I 
should prefer to print) ; second, its unusual distribution of the prob- 
lems in the four recognized main divisions of the subject, those of 
the “ point, line, and plane” being relatively much more numerous 
than is usual, as compared with those of “ developable,” “ warped,” 
and “ double-curved ” surfaces, 

This, however, by way of explanation, and not in dispraise of a 
work having many interesting features, especially to one already at 
least partly familiar with the subject, 

4. The Free-Hand Drawing.—On reading all that has now ap- 
peared, I am more than ever satisfied that no separate reply is 
necessary to the dismally thorough misrepresentation of my Free- 
Hand Drawing, by “ W. E. H.” in the JouRNAL of Mayitst. Also 
that the little volume, whose principal contents were twice suc- 
cessfully given to widely different classes, before publication, and 
which has hitherto so well taken care of itself, will be a sufficient 
answer to any who are disposed to examine it candidly, 

I therefore prefer to withdraw a detailed reply which I had prepared, 
and close with the sly as well as blunt wisdom of old Johnson, who 
said, ‘‘ Pooh, ma’am, who is the worse for being talked of unchar- 
itably ?” while reminding myself, and all for whom I teach and 
write, of Michael Angelo’s noble charge to “ recollect that trifles 
make perfection, and that perfection is no trifle.” Ss. E, W. 


“Our WorLbD” SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES. By Mary L. Hall. 

Boston: Ginn Brothers ; 1875. 

The present decade has been fertile in text-books—many poor 
ones—some which are are really useful—few, very few, really excel- 
ient. We can safely say that the books before us come into the 
latter class, and we predict and hope for them a thorough appreci- 
ation and a place in our school literature which has too long been 
vacant, To the teacher who thinks his pupils below the standard 
until they are able to repeat glibly nearly all their Geography, and 
“sing the song of boundary” to perfection, we would not recom- 


mend “Our World.” 


The most frequent objection which will be raised against this 
work will be that there is too much material for the child to select 
from, and much labor will therefore devolve upon the teacher in 
making the selection, The hypothesis is as untrue as it is selfish. 
Are we, as teachers, to hold back matter of general useful infor- 
mation simply because it entails upon us a little more labor in our 
profession from day to day? Certainly not, uniess we are school- 
keepers instead of school-teachers. Experience proves that the as- 
sumption that this book requires extra labor from the teacher is 
frivolous, and that the pupil instead of having too much material 
to select from, is continually stimulated to seek new facts. Philo- 
sophical reference-books are in frequent request, and the globe and 
wall-maps are oftener consulted. Geography, from a mere skele- 
ton, becomes a thing of life. And further, if a liberal education 
be our object—an education which enables the man to under- 
stand and appreciate the world and his fellow-man — it seems 
impossible to any sensible person that the child can have 
too definite and extended a knowledge of the world and the 
man he is to meet in after life, Full and vivid descriptions of the 
inhabitants of the world and their habits and mental status are 
substituted in this work for the few lines, often in that baneful 
“ fine print,” headed “ Inhabitants,” or “ Customs,” in heavy type, 
which by diligent search we may find in most works on this sub- 
ject. 

The most pleasing feature of the No. Il.—and we speak from 
personal experience in the school-room—is its remarkable reada- 
bility. The morning after the books were distributed in my school, 
more than half were found to have been retained at home to be 
read—not merely examined, but most of the pupils assured me to 
be really read by some older person at home. A week after, the Geog- 
raphies being called for in the forenoon for reference to the map 
during an exercise in reading, many were found to be without their 
books and the excuse was “ Mother has not read it through yet” 
from nearly half the unfortunates. 

The engravings and letter-press are unexceptionably good, and 
the maps are models of accuracy and clearness, The pronouncing 
vocabulary is also practical and clear. 

In conclusion, the most adverse criticism we have to pass upon 
the work is the presence of questions at the foot of the page. We 
stoutly maintain that this has a tendency to fossilize teaching, but as 
all teachers are not of the same mind, the questions in this edition 
are probably a necessary evil. It is also useful for the committees— 
those who do such things at least—to select a set from to propound 
to the class for the sake of determining which pupi!s shall be com- 
pelled to study Grammar and Arithmetic a year longer, because 
“their per cent was low” in Geography. Ww. H. 


ILLUSTRATED Homes. A _ series of papers describing Real 

Houses and Real People. By E. C, Gardner, author of 

“ Homes and How to Make Them.” With illustrations. Bos- 

ton: James R. Osgood & Co. ; 1875. Price, $2.00. 

We have in fifteen chapters an easy description of the house the 
Judge, built, Captain George’s plan, the house of Abram, Mr. John 
Smith’s house, the home of the Professor, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s lodge, Lucia’s castle, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Benedict, 
the Planter’s home, the Parsonage, one of King Kole’s cottages, 
the Poet’s abiding place, the Doctor’s home, and the house that 
never was built. The titles are suggestive of the contents, which 
are written in a genial style and practical manner, and describe the 
various styles of houses, from the farmer’s cottage of $1,500 to the 
palace of the Duke, with its lodges, costing its hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds. We miss the cosy quarters for the editor’s 
sanctum, but trust the author has one in sture for us in some fu- 
ture volume. Those who have read the author’s book on “* Homes, 
and How to Make Them,” will appreciate in this work more fully 
his genius as an architect, and his original ideas and practical 
hints concerning a pleasant and well-fitted house and its surround- 
ings. In a house, as well as in a garment, the author proposes not 
only unity in its parts, but harmony in its proportions and fitness 
in its design ; and, over all, a true relation to the scenery, the cli- 
mate, and the society around it. Our thoughts have been quick- 
ened and our ideas improved by this work, and its influence will 
tend to educate the American mind upon a subject which is now 
demanding so much attention in all circles, 


A LaTIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the use of Junior Students. 
Abridged from the large work of White and Riddle. By John 
T. White, D.D., Oxon. Rector of St. Martin, Ludgate, London. 
New edition, Ginn Brothers, 4 Beacon street, Boston ; 1875. 


In our issue of April 17 we referred to White and Riddle’s large 
Latin-English Lexicon, and spoke of its value in the great number 
of interpretations of words in special connections. We have be- 
fore us an abridgment of that work in a hand dictionary of 650 
pages, which will be found very useful to all classes of students ; 
not only for the reason stated above, but in showing the root-form, 
the derivation, and its process of formation, in the printing of each 
leading word, The plan is certainly a very excellent one, and will 
commend itself to classical scholars. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Practical Hints on the Selection and Use of the Microscope. In- 
tended for Beginners. By John Phin, editor of The Zechnologist. 
1 vol., 12mo, fully illustrated. New York; Industrial Publication 
Co., 176 Broadway. Price 75 cents. 

FROM ESTES & LAURIAT. 
Elena: an Italian Tale, by L. N, Comyn, author of “ Atherstone 


Priory.” Price 75 cents, 
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Publisher's Noles. 


New-England Bureau of Education and 
School Agency.—Applicants for Teachers will 
please state the following facts with reference to 
the situation to be filled : 

1. Grade of School. 

2. Number of pupils. 

3. Salary per month. 

4. Length of school year or term. 

5. Desired qualifications. 

Applicants for schools will send for circular to 
the manager, F. B. Snow, Esq., 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. 


FAMILY RECORD ALBUM,—in 
Blanks Classified in a New System. 

AGENTS WANTED. ersons of character 
and ability can increase their incomes and do 
useful work by devoting all or part of their 
time to disseminating this work. Corres- 
pondence invited, HENRY Hott & Co., 25 
Bond Street, New York. 25 


CRITICAL SPELLER : 


A New Collection of Test-Words for Szn1or, Juntor, and 
Review Classes in Schools and for Examination Exer- 
cises, &c. The words in this book are ARRANGED 
especially adapted to meet the wants of Amateur ers, 
SPELLING MATCHES. 
“ The best book out for spelling-matches.”’ 
—Ep. N. E. Jour. or Epucation. 


Price by mail, 25 cents per copy. 
INTOR BROS’ CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


The Tribune Extras, 


PAMPHLET SERIES. 


No. 9.—Illustrated Lectures on Astronomy, by Richard A. 
Proctor; Lectures by Prof. Agassiz at the Anderson School. 

No. 15.—Discoveries on the Site of Ancient Troy (Letters 
by Bayard Taylor); Brown-Sequard’s Lectures on the Nerves; 
Proctor’s Farewell Lectures on Astronomy. 

No. 19.—Meetings of the National Academy of Science, 
April, 1874, and the American Oriental Society, May, 1874: 
Brown-Sequard on the Deuble Brain; ex-Surgeon-General 
Hammond on the Effects of Alcohol; J. T. Fields on Long- 
fellow, ete. 

No. 21.—One Year of Science; illustrated. Coggia’s and 
Biela’s Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial; American Science 
Association and Philological Convention at Hartford. 

No. 23.—Tyndall on Science and Religion; Huxley on the 
Origin of Life (Belfast Addresses); Prof. Owen on Man’s 
Earliest History; McCosh’s Reply to Tyndall. 

No. 25.—Gladstone on the Vatican Decrees (in full); Man- 
ning’s and Acton’s Replies. 

No. 26.—The Bible and Science. Lectures by Dr. J. W. 
Dawson, Principal of McGill College, Montreal, and the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 

No. 27.—Four Months of Science. Tyndall on Crystal anc 
Molecular Forces; Langley on the Sources of Solar Heat: 
Parton’s Kings of Business; Marsh’s Last Trip to the “ Bad 
Lands ;’’ The Transit of Venus, etc. 

Either of the above pamphleis mailed to any address in the 
United States on receipt of price, 20 cents each; three for 50 
cents; or any two, with THe Tripungz ALMANAC for 1875, 
also for 50 cents. 

Any seven of the pamphlets postpaid for $1.00. 

25 Address THE TRIBUNE, New-York. 


/ndiana School Journal. 


This is a representative Western Educational 
Paper, and has been pronounced by good judges 


“The most practical School Journal 
published.” 


Every number contains something that the 
Teacher can use in the schoolroom. 
Price $1.50. Send 3 cent stamp for specimen 
copy. Address the Editor, 
W. A. BELL, 
25 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, Mattings, &c., 
very cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


A0 FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, ant 10 varieties, 


With your name neatly pri “paid tc 
any address by RETU R N MATL. ote. 
cod are of ¢o different designs for printing sent with 
W. Cc. CANNON, 
46 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 
[State where you saw this advertisement. ] 14 eb 


AWYER DRAWING RULES, 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar an¢ 

amples sent il on ipt 

of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass 


INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
“WNUNOL IOOHOS VNVIGNI 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


(POLL OF INSECTS for Sale. 
Small collections of native Insects, illustrating the sub- 
orders, etc. Carefully prepared for the use of Teachers, and 
mounted in an 8x10 inch case with glass top. Fifteen spec- 
imens for $1.50. Syecial rates for larger collections. 
2" WALTER HOXIE, Ranpvotpn, Mass. 


NE BRYANT CELESTIAL INDICATOR, 
new, will be sold for $20. Manufacturer’s price, $25. 
Address A. B. C., care V. &. Fournal of Education. 
ARD’S CASTS,.—I offer for sale one set of the 
Acapemy Series of Prof. H. A, Ward’s celebrated 
asts of Fossils. The collection is complete and is perfect in 
every respect. The best Colleges and Schools of the country 
have these casts of Prof. Ward in their museums. This se’ 
will be sold at a bargain. It is a rare opportunity for some 
School to secure this valuable lot of casts. Prof. Ward’: 
er for the same is $300. See his catalogue. Address 
OSSIL, Box 314, Boston, Mass. 17 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. 


B WESTERMANN & CO., 524 Broadway, NEW 
* YORK CITY, have just toed a new edition of their 
_, PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 
containing all the leading series of Gregk and Latin CLas- 
sics, best Books and Maps on ANcignT His- 
TORY, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, OrtgNTAL, GERMANIC, ROMANCE, SLavic, and Mis- 
CELLANEOUS LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with great care and based on 
many years’ experience in Forei ook Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide for every Philolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 

* porter, University Place, NEW YORK. Large 

assortment of STiecaliensovs Literature, School Books. etc. 

Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 

Bulletin of European Literature, a¢ cts. per annum for post 

age. Agent for Revue des fondes, and all the princi- 
pal Periodicals. 


MINERALS, FOSSILS, dc. 
MINERALS prominent Minerals ‘ot good sir, ar 


ranged and adapted to instruction, for $2.00. One Hundred 
Specimens for $5.00. BREWSTER & KNOWLTON, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. a 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 


4 } 


138 & 140 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


Ky, Srades of Sats + Moy 


at 
Prices 


GLOBES. 
School Officers and Teachers 


will do well to remember that the 
best assortment of 


GLOBES 


to be found in the United States can 
be seen at the store of 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston, 


who is the only party in New England carrying a full stock ; 
of all School requisites. 
Special bargains in Globes, Outline Maps, Anatom- 
i Charts, and Astronomical Apparatus will be 
given for the next three months. Address all orders, 
J. L. HAMMETT, 
23 37 and 39 Brattle Street, BOSTON. 


EK. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 
School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 


121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 

B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEACH 

Superintendent of Public Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, Eso. 

Superintendent of Public Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, Eso, 


Chairman of Building Committee of Federal Street 
School Houss, 


R. S. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. 
GEORGE T. GARDNE 
Of Warren, RL?” 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 


Ww. G. SHATTUCK, 


Manafacturer of 
School Furniture, Settees, and Chairs, 
73 FULTON ST., BOSTON, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 23 


The Peard Desk. 


The lid may be folded over, 
giving a Settee simply. 


The seat may also be folded 
up, the entire article occupying 
but ten inches space. 


Compactness, Elegance, and Comfort combined, 
with every Desk advantage. 


OTHER IMPORTANT STYLES. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


National School Furniture Co., 


12 111 & 114 William St., N. Y. 
School Furniture, 


Of all Varieties of Style and Finish. 
SETTEES A SPECIALTY. 


Teachers’ Desks, Chairs, Settees, Blackboards, Etc. 

Church Furniture, Settees for Churches, Sabbath Schools, 
Halls, etc., twenty varieties. Pews complete, or ends sepa- 
rately. Estimates given for Work delivered at 
any point. Satisfaction guaranteed, and all work war- 
of Send for Catalogue and Price List. 

M. W. CHASE, 
17m =©.212 and _ 214 Seventh St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


Maiden lance. ESO WS 


ESTERBROOK & 
FALCON PEN. 


THE CELEBRATED 
SILICATE 


LEAD or SLATE PENG 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores, N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor, Church, 


ONE DOLLAR'S worth of the best School 8 
for the Slate Pencil, mailed to Teachers 
en receipt of Fifty (50) CENTS. 

The Genuine SILICATE BOOK AND LEAF 
SLATES are the only ones that have stood the test of prac- 
tical use in School-rooms THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. All 
others, especially recent imitations, having at first but a poor 
marking quality, soon become greasy and utterly useless, 


Certificates from thousands of Teachers and Boards of Ed- 
ucation who have used the Silicate Slates for ‘years, to the 
entire exclusion of the stone slate. 


Do not break, are bound in the most durable and artistic 
manner," like a book, with cloth covers. One Interleaved 
Book Slate contains three times the surface of a stone slate 


Our catalogue comprises one hundred and more different 
styles for lead and slate pencil The standard school sizes 
are about ten styles. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, and get your samples 
from the manufacturers only. 


¥ Liberal arrangements with Boards of Education. 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthera (Staple,) 
N.Y. Silicate Book SlateCo., 
191 Fulton St., cor, Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
{Uoseph Gilt’, serve 

Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
gt John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 1 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
VELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


) For Professional and Amate 
Printers, Schools, Societies, 
ufacturors, Merchants, and others it 
the BEST everinvented. 15.000 Sed 


y Ten styles, Prices from $5.00 to 

Send stamp for Catalogue.) besten 


Trape Mark, 


For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. 
UNRIVALED. 13 


EMPIRE 


(Self-Inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Amateurs. Prices 

and outfits from u 
did new Catalogue of Press- 
es, Cuts, &c., Just out, with com- 
plete illustrated instructions for be- 
inners. Gorham & Co. 143 
ashington St., Boston. 


Printing Office complete for $5 
HE “REVEILLE,” 


A month! ublished at NORWICH UNIVER. 
SITY. Educational Inter Literature, 
Wit and Humor. Best writers employed. @1.00 a year; 
on trial six months for 35 cents. Send stamp for specimen. 
Address Prof. Cuas. Doig, Northfield, Vt. mum 


will please write for FREE 

TEACHERS Samples of Reward Cards, 
Monthly etc, t 

Chromo Priz on egisters, etc. ) 
E. F. HOBART & CO., Educational Publishers, St. 


Louis, Mo. Jnclose stamp. 4m 


| 
| 
Lat 
tained by personal inspection by one of the firm. In many | BO | 
years business, have never lost a dollar. We pay the interest | JOK) 
promptly semi-annually, in New York drafts. During the | BRS Sey 
nanic, when all other securities lagged, our Farm Mortgages 
were paid promptly. We get foals from the Atlantic to the “Slat t: Hf 
Missouri River, and may be able to refer to parties of your EAE) eeto sh | 
20 J. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. ae 
Wa 4% 
WA 
5 
7) 
a 
LANG 
1 
ZZ 
FAM SOR GP Sale by all Stationery 
NewYork Of fice, 
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NEW-ENGLAND YOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Faton & Mathematics. 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, - 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR] 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important a have 
been made in the Common and Grammar School Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previous editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton’s Algebra 
Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
lems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
— e for an elementary work. Am important chapter on 

ogarithms has been added with tables to i places. 

The Geometry centains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
ens fer review and exercises for original construction. ey 
enable the pupil to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 

EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or m part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, Lowell, Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwich, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dover, Nashua, Newton, Somerville, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford. Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Plymouth, Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New England, and extensively West, be 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and colleges. 

Single copies of any of above named text-books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 

The regular sessions of the College begin on the first 

uesday of October, and end on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. Fees for a full course of Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 
graded course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 
fee, $5 00 ;—Practical Anatomy, $10 ;—Graduation fee, $30; 
—QCraduates of other Medical ;—Students who 
have attended two full courses at other fedical Colleges, or 
one at this and one at some other College, $ For further 
particulars address J. W. DOWLING, M.D. Dean, No. 
568 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ‘ 22 


J. W. SMITH, 
Steam-Heating & Ventilating Engineer. 


Furnishes Plans and Specificatio: 
Heating and Ventilating public a 


and will contract for 
private buildings by 


Steam. 
Special attention ea to Heating and Ventilating School 
Houses and all buildings requiring thorough ventilation. 


ucation. 
A. J. RICKOFF, 

superintendent of Education. 
WALTER BLYTHE, 

Architect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


C DEW Ak 
DEWAR, Building Commi 


Office at the CLEVELAND TUBE WORKS, 
a4 CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Representative Booksellers 


OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 


[/n this column we give a list of Booksellers in various 
parts of New England to whom any Teacher may send 
Jor any book desired and know that the order will receive 
prompi attention, or of whom they may buy books or school 
supplies in person and be sure of honorable dealing and the 
best terms. None will be admitted to this list at any price 
except they can be fully endorsed and recommended by us 
as reliable parties with whom our subscribers may deal.| 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
Have the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 (late 219) Washington and 10 Bromfield 
Streets, Boston, 

Offer a large and complete assortment of Text-Books, and 
Books in various departments of Literature. Prompt and 
careful attention given to orders, and correspondence is so- 
licited. Stationery of all kinds at lowest rates. Our store is 
Headquarters in New England for the valuable School and 
College Text-Books of Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO.,, 
. 82 Cornhill, Boston, 
New-England Agents for AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers = introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


ILLINGHAST & MASON News Co. 


113--115 Westminster St., Providence, R.I. 


ICHOLS & HALL, 


32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
School and Miscellaneous Books, and Staple Stationery. 


BANGS WILLIAMS & CO.,, 
e 52 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Correspondence and a visit solicited. MR soe 


UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


Agents Wanted. 


Male or Female, desiring 
TE A CHERS to spend “‘ Vacation” in a 

pleasant and Iucrative 
agency, are respectfully requested to address 
COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Subscription Publishers, 
25d 628 Chestnut PH/LADELPHIA, 


Agents Wanted for a New Book : 
PRESENT CONFLICT 


Of Science with Religion; 

Or, ‘‘ Modern Skepticism Met on its Own Ground.”’ A book 
for the times. The vital question of the day. A subject of 
the most intense and deepest interest. The final contest. 
The Bible triumphs gloriously. Address 


W. ZIEGLER & C0., 518 Arch Philad’a. 


THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


From five to twenty dollars a day can be made by energetic 
and — men and women in selling our new and popu- 


The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 
_ Beautifully illustrated with elegant and attractive engrav- 
ings. Splendidly written, original, fresh, and sparkling.— 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound practical sense and 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and highly in- 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. Send for 
terms and territory to 


The People’s Publishing Co., 518 Arch St., Phila. 


LUCRATIVE EMPLOYMENT FOR 


Intelligent Educated Men 


We want several educated gentlemen to introduce to the 
prominent men of the country the Hon. Nanum Coopgr’s 
new book, Tue History or Democracy, recognized as the 
great work of the age. This will not only pay largely, but 
will favorably introduce the party to the leading men of the 
times. _ None but those of gentlemanly address should at- 
tempt it. Teachers and students will find it congenial em- 
omens Professional men having leisure will do spendidly. 

lease investigate, by sending for particulars. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 

17 HARTFORD, CONN. 


Agents Wanted for 


LYMAN'’S 
Historical Ch 
istorical Chart. 
This Book presents a Compete Qut.ine History of the 
World, in a series of seas ganee Plates, bringing be- 
fore the eye the cotemporary History of all Nations in each 
century. Novel, vivid, picturesque. Fixes permanently in 
the mind the time, order and sequence of events. The grand- 
est aid to the memory ever invented. It is ‘ History made 
easy.”” Will sell to every family in the land. For full de- 
scription and terms, address JONES BROS. & CO., 
15m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


AL NOTES & QUERIES: 
= A neat 16-page, covered journal, issued monthly except 
in July and August. Only $1.00 a year; single numbers, 25 
cents. Back numbers from January sent to new subscribers. 


Circulates in thirty States. Every dive Teacher should ha 
it. Address W. D. HENKLE, Salem, Ohic. 


New Text-Books 


for 1875. 


Prof. Edward Olney's Arithmetics. 


The Whole Series will be in Three Books. 


Ist. THE PICTORIAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. - . . 


150 pages. 


2d. THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. 


Containing all that is usually embraced in our practical Arithmetics. 


With 308 pages. 


Price 35 cts. 


Price 85 cts. 


These books are on an entirely new and original plan, and are copiously illustrated. 


3d, THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, 


Illustrated. 


The first two books of the series are quite sufficient for a common-school course. 


The wonderful success of Prof. OLNgy’s Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Calculus had led the educational public 
to expect something unusually attractive in his new series of Arithmetics, and in this they will not be disappointed. 


There is scarcely a College or Normal School in the United States that is not using some of Prof. OLNgy’s Mathematical 


books. Their success has been marvelous. 


A sample set of OLNey’s Primary and Elements of Arithmetic, for examination, will be sent to any Teacher on receipt 


of 50 cents, which will just about pay the postage. 


2d. 
Olney’s Introduction to Algebra. 


The best Book for Reginners ever published.. 


-One volume 12mo, tinted paper, $1.00. 


3d. 
Benson J, Lossing’s New Outline History of the United States. 


For Graded and Private Schools. The most copiously illustrated School History ever published. $1.25. 


Ath. 
Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature. 


Prepared for Schoolroom use by Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar Female College. 


In large, clear type. Price $1.50 


Shaw's Specimens of American Literature and Literary Reader. 


Prepared by Prof. Benj. N. Martin, N. Y. University. (To accompany the new history.) Price $1.50. 


5th. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Revised and corrected by Prof. A. J. Sewatt, of Dlinois State Normal School. 


tinted paper. Price $1.60. 


Elegantly illustrated, and printed on 


6th. 
A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. 


By Prof. C. F. R. Bettows, of Michigan State Normal School. 


Price $1.50. 


7th. 
Colton’s New Series of Ceographies. 


The whole subject in two books. Preliminary Bevelapasent Lessons have just been added to the New Intro- 


ductory yy y. These books are simple, practical, a 
u 


there are three 


comprehensive. A striking feature is the Maps, of which 


ll sets: Study, Railroad, and Reference. 


We have recently purchased Dr. Waytann’s “MORAL SCIENCE,” “POLITICAL ECONOMY,” and 
“INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY,” — also Dr. Joseru Haven’s “ /ntellectual and Moral Philosophy,” and 


President Horxins’s “ Moral Science.” 
Send for our full Catalogue of ‘Text-Books. 


Sample copies sent for examination on receipt of haif price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 


75 CENTS 


WILL PROCURE 


(1) Henry Ward Beecher’s Twelve Lectures on 
Preaching, being the third series delivered before 
Yale Theological School. ‘These were reported by El- 
linwood and revised by or under the direction of Mr. 
Beecher himself. ‘They are considered by far superior 
to any of his lectures. 

(2) Dr. Brown-Sequard’s Seven Celebrated Lec- 
tures on Nerve-Force and Nerve-Activity, delivered 
before the Lowell Institute. 

(3) Five Articles on Education in Japan, by Prof. 
W. E. Griffis, of the Imperial College of Tokei. These 
treat of Japanese Students, Native Teachers, ‘The Old 
Education, Physical Training, Female Education, 
Study of Languages in Japan, and Moral Training. 

(4) Laws of English Orthography. Two Articles, 
by Prof. G. L. Raymond, Williams College. 

(5) Schliemann’s Trojan Discoveries, by Bayard 


Taylor. 
{6} The Stud of Sanskrit, by Prof. Fitz~Edward Hall. 
7 Reform in Prussian High Schools, by Prof. 
William Wells, Union College. : 
(8) Astronomy in America, by Prof. E. Weiss, 


Vienna. 

(9) Scientific Rhodomontade, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, 
Union College. 

(10) Classical Education, by Prof. G. W. Dean. 

(11) Necessity of Religious Instruction in Col- 

leges, by the late Prof. Francis Lieber. 

(12) Another Method of Solving the Homeric 
Problems, b W. Eliot, A.B. 

(13) The Tree of Knowledge, by Charles Kingsley. 

(14) Microscopic Examination of Air, from Nature. 

(15) Educational Psychol , by W. T. Harris, Su- 

rintendent St. Louis Public Schools. 
(16) the Educational Struggle in England, De- 


housie Gazette. 

(17) Prevention of Coal Oil Explosions, by Augus- 
tus F. Ehric, M D. 

(18) Influence of Geo ope Ch on the 
Earth’s Rotation, Sir Wm. T son, F.R.S. 


(19) The Icelandic Language, by Prof. William Fiske, 
Cornell University. 
20) The Antennw of Insects, by T. W. Wonfar. 
21) The Circle Squared, by Prof. Alonzo Jackman, 
orwich University. 


(22) Coll raduates in Congress, by A. E. No- 


3) Origin of the First University, by Prof. Huxley. 
fs} Force and Matter, Zhe Engineer. 

The above articleshave recently appeared in The College 
Courant. The publishers having a limited number of sets 
containing them, would forward the same post paid on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents. Address CotteGe Courant, care Frank 


Chatfield, New Haven, Conn. 


RINCIPALS OF SEMINARIES, 


Academies, and others who desire to secure the services 
of experienced teachers, and well-qualified teach- 
ers wanting positions, will find it advantageous to apply to 
‘TEACHERS’ Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 25e 


“ AMER, SCHOOL INST.” founded 1855, 
/s a reliable and practical Educational Bureau 
To aid Schools of all grades, and Families in need of well- 
qualified ‘Teachers ; 
To represent Teachers who seek positions ; 
To give parents information of good Schools ; 
To sell, rent, and exchange School Properties. 
Twenty years have preved it efficient in securing 
“THe RIGHT TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
14 Bond Street, New York. 


New-England Journal of Education 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 


First Page. 

Full Page (single insertion), #85 00 
Space per agate line, . 030 
“ “ “ 1 ‘ 20 
“ 26 “ oO 18 
“ “ “ 52 “ “ oO 17 

Other Pages. 
Full Page (single insertion), 00 
Space per agate line, O25 
“ “ “ “ 13 oO 15 
“ “ “ 26 “ “ ‘ 12 
010 


“ “ “ 52 


Five Cents per Line extra for specified position. Small 
advertisements removed to give room for full-page or half- 
page advertisements. 

Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 

Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times in succession at 15 cents per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special terms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 

Cards in Educational Directory. 


3 lines 1 year, including paper, . = 
5 “ “ “ 30 00 
6 “ “ “ “ é 35 00 

“ ‘ 60 ou 


12 . 
Teachers’ Exchange. 

Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents; 
each additional word, 2 cents each insertion. Each s 
sequent insertion after the first, 2 cemts per word. 

No commissions allowed on Publishers’ and Educa- 
tional advertisements. 


i 
School Books and School requisites, Miscellaneous Books, 
; Stationery, Amer. and Foreign Periodicals, Toys, &c.. 25_ 
| 
= 
| 
S. _ recently completed the heating and venti- | 
lating of two of the largest and best School Houses in the 
: city of Cleveland, both of which have been pronounced a 
complete success by all who have examined them. 
’ Refers, by permission, to the following : 
M. G. WATTERSON, Esa., 
| 


